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EDITORIAL. 

The New York Saturday Globe, which, 
though an exceedingly able and thought- 
ful paper, is intensely democratic, both 
in the xreneral and in the partisan sense, 
and evidently aims at always keeping in- 
side of and representing the regular 
organization, had in its issue of January 
11 an article on the Australian ballot. In 
this, with refreshing coolness, it quietly 
ignores the fact that the republican state 
of Massachusetts was the first to adopt 
the Australian ballot, and that a similar 
bill bas twice been passed in this state, the 


~ yepublicans in the legislature voting unan- 


imously for it, and has twice been vetoed 
by a democratic governor, In spite of 
this and similar facts the Globe un} 
blushingly assumes that the Australian 
ballot is a democratic measure, saying 
that “the sentiment of the masses of the 
voters has made it impossible for any 
leader, whatever may be his personal in- 
terests or ambition, to resist it success- 
fully,” and that “those who want to op- 
p@se ballot reform must get outside the 
democratic party and find other associ- 
a‘e:.” It winds up by saving: 

The demccracy will contend for the Aus- 
tralian ballot until we bave it in all its benefi- 
cent perfection, and every voter, rich or 
pour, white or hlaek, in this blessed land 


shall be able to cast bia ballot according to 
his own will, without fear of molestativa or 


punishment from any quarter. When that 
good time comes the political vocation of the 
snonopolist and the byodiler will be at an end, 
and republican campaigns, if run at all under 
such discouraging circumstances, will not be 
run by the Qunys, the Dudlieys and the 
Platts. 


This cool ignoring of all that repub- 
licans have done and are doing for the 
Australian ballot, this claiming of it asa 
democratic measure, has, 
gratifying side, It does show how the 
more observant democratic leaders and 
organs are becoming conscious of the 
irresistible tide of public opinion that is 
forcing onward ballot reform. <And since 
this article in the Globe was written its 
declaration that those who want to oppose 
ballot reform must go outside the demo- 
cratic party has received notable indorse- 
ments from the messages of three newly in- 
awugurated democratic governors—Camp- 
bell of Ohio, Abbett of New Jersey, and 
Wilson of West Virginia. 


however, its 


In the last issue of THE STANDARD a 
brief note stating that Governor Camp- 
bell had commended the Australian sys- 
tem, but had added that public sentiment 
was not educated up to such aJaw, did 
Governor Campbell great injustice. Its 
cause was the extremely bad condensa- 
tion of the governor's inaugural which 
appeared in the New York papers. After 
commending the Australian ballot sys- 
tem, Governor Campbell went on to 
speak of a class of electors who cannot 
be hired to vote against their party 
prejudices, but who will not vote for 
their party candidate unless paid to do so, 
The governor says these people resort to 
such subterfugesas demanding payment 
for a day’s work, He adds that it is dif- 
ficult to see any remedy for this except 
in making voting compulsory, but that 
public opinion is not at present educated 
up tosuch a measure, This remark closed 
that part of the governor’s message re- 
ferring to the ballot. Following the plan 
of condensing with a pair of shears, too 
common among the overworked Amer- 
icam newspaper men, the editor of the 
dispatch to the New York papers clipped 
out all that intervened and made the 
governor’s final remark seem to apply to 
the Austrahan system. So far from any 
statement in his inaugural that the Aus- 
tralian system is not supported by public 
Opinion, Governor Campbell makes a 
magnilicent argument for its adoption, 
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The inaugural of the governor of New 
Jersey will be a most gratifying surprise 
to those friends of ballot reform who 
have feared that Governor Abbett be- 
longed to the same school of democratic 
obstructors and intriguers as Hill of New 
York and Gorman of Maryland. Among 
single tax men it will be a vindication of 
the course of those of them, like J. 'T, 
Altemus and J, R, Abarbanell, who have 
ali along had faith in Governor Abbett, 

While the retiring governor, in his fare- 
well message took occasion tounsay what 
he had previously said for ballot reform 
and virtually to join the little gany of 
democratic politicians of the baser sort, 
wao regard Governor HWillas their leader, 
Mr. Abbett, in assuming for the second 
time the office of governor, appears to have 
decisively made his choice and taken his 
stand with the democracy of reform and 
of principle—that new democracy which 
is the old—that is destined in the next 
presidentia) election to sweep the country 
as Jeffersonian republicanism did in 1800, 


- 


Governor Abbett thus begins that part 





? 


of his message that relates to the ballot: 


The best sentiment of the country in all the 
stutes demands ballot reform and honest 
elections, 

The safeguards which the law has thrown 
around the baliet bhuve been found insufll- 
cient to prevent fraud, the intimidation of 
the voter and the eerrupt use of money in 
elections, The oaths of election officers hive 
not always prevented them from = tumpering 
with the ballot box, and reeciving and count- 
ing fraudulent votes. ‘The preat mass of 
election ctlicers are honest and conscientious 
in the discharge of their duty, but there are 
a few who will violate theie oaths of office 
and run the risk of punishment to chanve or 
attempt to change the result of elections. 
There are citizens entitled to the ballot who, 
notwithstanding the penalties of the law, 
deliberately sell thcir vetes, or demani 
money for voting in aceordance with their 
political convictions. Men of high standing 
coutribute large sums of money whieh, tn 
many instances, is used by disreputable party 
agents to bribe voters or election officers, 
The penalties of the law seem impotent to 
stop these practices. This condition of af- 
fairs is an evil tbat every honest citizen 
should use his best euergies to stamp out by 
radical measures, 


Governor Abbett then goes on to say 
that the law should embrace the follow- 
ing features: 


First—Registration of every voter in the 
state, with a registry list subject to judicial 
revision. 

Second— Absolute seesecy of the ballot. 

To secure this there should be an inclosure 


within which the voter shall be free 
from all iofluence, supervision or con 
trol, In that inclosure there should be a 


compartment which be must enter and where 
in secret he would have the opportunity to 
prepare his ballot. From this compartment 
he should proceed directly to the ballot bex 
with a foided ballot. This he should offer to 
the election board, who should deposit it in 
the box in the same condition, subject only 
to rejection for legal reasons, If the ballot 
is r jected it should be returned to the voter 
without inspection. 


Third—There should be un exclusively offi- 
cial ballot, printed and distributed by tbe 
state, so that oue ballot cannot be distin- 
cuished from another when it is folded and 
ready for voting, The law shcu'd prohibit 
the use of any ballot except the cfficial bil- 
lot. 

Fourth—Provision for judicial action, by 
which an election in any precinct may be set 
aside and a new election ordered therein, 
whenever the judge or court shall be satis- 
fied that there hus been fraud, bsibery or 
ether illegal practices which would alfect 
the result, or where, by reason of death or 
resignation of any candidate, the failure to 
supply voters with tickets, or for auy other 
cause, the electors have been deprived of a 


fair opportunity to express their choice at 


the ballet box. All such proceedings sbould 
be summary. When a new elevetion is cr- 
dered it should be called for the earhest 
possible day. The court or judge shoud be 
empowered to make a flaal certilicate of 
election whenever such new election changes 
the result. 

Fifth—Th? right of nomination by petition 
should be given wheo a certain perecatare 
of the voters ask therefor. 

Sixth—No ticket should be printed or dis- 
tributed unless the partics nominated thereon 
have signitied in writing their acceptance of 
such nomination. 

Seven b—Provision that certain judicial 
cfficers shall provide for the printing and 
distrioution of offletal bailots where there 
has been failure to act on the part of the 
preper offivers, 

Figbti--All forms of intimidation, bribery 
or itiegal practices should be declared to be 
criminal. Every voter should have secured 
to bim the opportunity to vote, and suffb sient 
time should be allowed him theretor, Jt 
should be made a crime to iafrinve upon this 
meht or to impose any peuulty or di-awd- 
vantage upon the voter exercising such 
rivht. 

Ninth—There shou'd be a Jimitation of the 
amount which muy be leyally spent in or for 
any election, An election should be declared 
void if such linet shall be kuowingly cx- 
ceeded by a Caudidate or by anv persous 
acting for or in bis behalf with his knowl- 
edge. An election in any precinct should 
also be declared void wherever any judicial 
officer shull ascertuin that such Jimitation 
bas been grossly exceeded ip that precinet, 
even wWithcut the knowledge of the cundi- 
dute, if the vote of such precinet mizht 
change the result of the election, 


Tenth—The law should provide for pub- 
licity of electivn expenditures, und a can- 
didate should be req aired to pudlich and file 
of record immediatsly alter wa election an 
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itemized statement, under oath, of sll the 
Monevs expended at such election by him, 
or with bis knowledye. The failure to file 
such a statement should vacate his ofee and 
render vod his election. The eourt should 
be given the power te compel the appearance 
of any person before it to be examined ander 
oath concerning political expenditures, and 
also to require, on such exwmeations, the 
production of the books and vepors uf cor- 
porations, associations or individuals, 

Kieventh—It should compel everyone offer- 
iny a bribe or receiving a bribe, either as uw 
voter or as an election officer, to testify in 
regard thereto, with a provirion that such 
testimony shcuid not be used against such © 
witness in any criminal or other proceeding 
whatever. 

The act should provide, so far asthe con- 
stitution will permit, for the disquahtication 
thereafter of auy voter, or otter person, 
Violating any provision of such statute, 


These principles embrace all the essen- 
tial features of the Australian system | 
and all that the most ardent ballot re: 
formers have ever asked for, But not 
stopping here, Governor Abbett goes on 
to take advanced ground, The admission 
by ballot reformers of a provision by 
which illiterate voters could have their 
ballots marked for them by an official, has 
been in reality but a concession to the 
clamor of the opponents of reform. 
Governor Abbett proposes to do away 
with this feature altogether, and to make 
no provision whatever for the illiterate 
voter. Hie very properly says that even 
where the voter may lack educational 
qualifications there is no difficulty in 
teaching hm to mark an official ballot 
without the intervention of an election 
officer, either by the use of such symbols 
or devices as under the Indiana Jaw 
are to designate the political parties 
or by the use of non-official fac simile 


tickets. Te objects to the provision in. 


some of the laws which have been pyssed 
requiring two election officers at each 
polling place, authorized to assist the 
voter in marking his ticket’ where he 
states his inability to do it himself, on 
the ground thatit is needless, expensive 


and dangerous, Ile says: 


Vhe fact that these election cfficers were 
sworn ¢ fiicials would no more prevent them, 
if dishonest, from destroying the secrecy of 
the ballot, or practically intimidating a voter 
by their knowledve of his ballot, than would 
the ¢ ffleial oath of a dishonest election «Meer 
prevent him from tampering with the ballot 
box or knowiogly receiving fraudulent votes, 

Yhese election officers would become the 
political agents of the difereut parties, und 
every votec Who accepted their intervention 
would feel that there was oG secreey as to 
his ballot, aud that such ‘election cffilrers 
might expose to others how he hud exercised 
the right of suffrage. 

Io districts where there were dishonesp 
election (flvers, meu might be bribed tou vote 
a certuin way and be instructed to usk the 
“assistance” of these cMeers, Such an of- 
ficial could inform the bribe-civer how the 
elector voted, and thus practically nullify 
the law, 

Je wou'd bean aid to bribery and would 
destroy the secreey of the ballot. Ib woud 
bs much safer to trast to the illiterate voter, 
ur the veter physically di:qualiticd, to ascer- 
Luin sone mode of expresstuy bis Choiee, than 
to destray the essential feature of such a svs- 
team of reform, by muking the secrecy of the 
ballot depend, nob upoa the law, but upon 
the conscience af th: election otticer. In sume 
states these extra election olfivers mark the 
ballots. Any such marking by them is a 
destruction of seerecy. Wheoa w ticket is 
marked, the more of marking it and the 
place Where it is marked Gan be so controlled 
by dishonest election offlcers that tbe ballot 
ean be traced, und the action of the vuter 
ascertained, ‘ue voter may be practicaily 
inuimidated by his fear of just such illegal 
acllon. 


Governor Abbett'’s reasoning on this 
point seems to be conclusive, and it is a 
matter of legitimate congratulation to 
the democracy, which has been charged 
with being the party of illiteracy, that 
the first of our governors to squarely pros 
pose that all attempts to muke special 
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provision for the illiterate voter should 
be abandoned, is a strict party democrat. 


Governor Abbett goes on to recommend 
the distribution of official ballots before 
election, so that voters might, if they 
wished to, mark their ballots at home, 
arguing that this would not entail any 
more expense than would the printing 
of official ballots, and that it would be 
possible to require some distinctive act 
on the part of the voter which should in- 
sure his remaining in the secret compart- 
ment long enough to mark his ballot if 
he chose to. This recommendation, if 
‘carried into effect, 
nullify one of the great objects of requir- 
ing an official ballot, but to all this Gov- 
ernor Abbett appends the saving clause: 


would completely 


Although my own convictions are clear, I 
shall cheerfully yield them on this point, if 
the legislature shall deem it wise to hinit 
the distribution of official ballots to the poll- 
ing places, ~~ 


Like Governor Campbell of Ohio, Gov- 
ernor Abbett does not seem to have faith 
in the mere secrecy of the ballot prevent- 
ing corruption. He says: 

The wholesale bribery of voters is the most 
dangerous evil that threatens free institu- 
tions, The secrecy of the ballot will not ap- 
preciably prevent the use of money to pur- 
ebase voters. The bribe giver will confident- 
ly and safely rely upon the promise of the 
elector to vote the t.cket agreed upon, The 
claim made that there would be co bribery 
where the ballot was secret, because the 
bribe giver would fear that the voter would 
cheat him and vote some other ticket, rests 
upon theoretical speculation and not upon 
practical knowledge of the class of men who 
selltheir votes. There isan old adage that 
there is “honor among thieves”—the sane 
kind of honor would, in nine cases out of ten, 
deiiver the purchased vote as promised. 

The provision of law for limiting election 
expenditures, and permitting the public to 
kuaow by veritied statements the extent there- 
of, with severe penalties for violation of 
the law in these particulars, is of vital con- 
sequence if real electoral reform is to be 
secured. Only a certain amount of money 
can be honestly spent in an election; such ex- 
penditure needs no concealment. Under the 
present system men of Jarge wea}th, who are 
often pecuniarily interested in the result of 
an election, secretly contribute large sums of 
money for election purposes. It is impossible 
to prove that these men know that this 
tooney is to be used illegaily, but the moral 
sense of every one is convinced that such 
contributor is willing that it should be so 
used. If these contributions were no ionger 
secret, but known by every one, an aroused 
public sentiment would soon ostracise such 
men, and find means to prevent their acts, 
or punish them criminally. The result of 
raising large sums by one political party is 
almost certain to lead the others to attempt 
to do the same thing. In such cases it be- 
comes a contest of money on each side, where 
candidates are sought and often selected, 
not for their honesty and intelligence, but 
for their ability to make or secure from 
others heavy contributions of money. The 
limitation of election expenditures, and the 
publicity thereof, would do more than any- 
thing else to prevent the raising and use of 
large sums of money to bribe voters and 
election officers. 


Going on to urge the complete regis- 
tration of voters, subject to judicial re- 
vision of the lists, Governor Abbett says 
that as the two great political parties are 
represented in the senate and assembly, 
a joint committee should be appointed 
for the consideration of the whole ques- 
tion, which should be dealt with as one in 
which honest men of both parties are 
equally interested, and that differences 
of opinion should be discussed in the 
spirit of yielding individual opinions, if 
necessary, in order to gain the best possi- 
ble legislation, 
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Governor Campbell und Governor Ab- 

ett have so long been used ty the state 
of things in which votes are bought and 
voters are habitually paid to vote the 
ticket of their preference, that neither of 
them fully recognize, how certainly the 
Australian ballot will end all this. The 
idea that the buyers of votes will not 
trust to the “honor among thieves” is 
not a theoretical speculation, but a fact, 
The Australian ballot, wherever adopted, 
-has ended bribery, even where it was 
deep-seated and had long continued, 
The bribery of voters was, in many 
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parts of England prior to the adop- 
tion of the Australian system, more 
common and deeprooted than it is 
now in any part of the United States. 
But it has since become practically un- 
known, not so much by the requirements 
and penalties of the Corrupt practices 
act as by the secrecy of the ballot. A 
proof of this, and one that completely 
shows how Governor Abbett’s recom- 
mendation of the distribution 
ofticial ballots would destroy the system, 
is that in Australia the only way that, 
after an experience of thirty years, has 
been found to warrant the expenditure 
of money in bribing voters is what is 
called the “Tasmanian dodge,” which 
has been explained in THE STAND- 
ARD by one of Australian 
respondents, This consists in giving a 
voter a bribe on condition that he votes 
a blank piece of paper and brings out of 
the booth the official ballot which he re- 
eeives. This ballot is marked and given 
to another voter, who, as proof that he 
voted it, brings back an official ballot; 
and so the process is continued. This 
“dodge” is made impossible by the pro- 
vision of law which requires a facsimile 
signature or some similar identification 
on the outside of the official ballot, so 
that nothing but an official ballot can be 
put into the Human 
neither better nor worse in the United 
States than it is anywhere else. Amer- 
ican “floaters” are not more honorable, 
norare American corruptionists a whit 
more trustful than they are in Australia 
or Great Britain, and we may confidently 
expect the same results here that have 
followed there. Indeed, this has already 
been proved in the United States where- 
ever the Australian system has been tried. 
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Practically, however, the failure of Gov- 
ernor Campbell and Governor Abbett to 
see the full benefits of the Australian bal- 
lot does not weaken the significance of 
the position they have taken or detract 
from the pleasure with which it will be 
regarded by the friends of the great re- 
form. Governor Abbett, while making 
&® recommendation that would, indeed, 
largely nullify the benefits of the reform, 
expressly states that he 1s ready to yield 
this point. And that he will be not 
merely as good as his word, but a little 
better than his word, the ballot reformers 
of New Jersey have in his present posi- 
tion amost gratifying indication. That 
he has resisted great temptations and 
stood up against enormous pressure 
in going as far as he has gone 
is certain. Against all this—against 
the influence which induced Governor 
Green to make a retrograde step, Leon 
Abbett has stood bravely, and he now 
ought to find rallying behind him and 
giving him not a half-hearted but a warm 
and generous support—all the strength 
of the reform sentiment. He has def- 
initely cut away from the retrograde 
wing of the democratic party. He has 
delinitely joined the wing of advance 
and reform, and his hands ought to be 
strengthened in every way that it is pos- 
sible to strengthen them, That for him- 
self he has made a wise choice time will 
surely show, 


Chauncey FY, Black of Pennsylvania, 
president of the Democratic Societies, has 
written a letter to Colonel John Huggard, 
presidentiof the Young Democratic Battal- 
jon, Which, though by no means his first 


utterance on this subject, emphasizes the 


drift of democratic opinion in favor of 
the Australian ballot, and gives addi- 
tional point to the declaration of the 
Globe that “those who want to oppose 
ballot reform must get outside of the 
democratic party.” Itis worth reprint- 


ing in full; 
Yor, Pa., Janu, 7, 1890. 
My Deak Bun: | am truly sorry J cannot 
be with you at the Jackson dinner; but I Gud 
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it impossible, and must be as nearly content 
as L can under the circumstances. 

If General Jackson were here to-day in the 
flesh, with his great love of human freedom 
und his mighty spirit, as they were when he 
fought the battles of the people against the 
“money power,” what admonition would he 
deliver to us with most solemnity?! Would it 
be other than that which the foremost of 
living democratic leaders delivered at Bus- 
ton? Preserve the purity and the power of the 
ballot! Surrouud it with every possible 
safeguard. Keep it as the best, the last, 
indeed the only certain resource of the citi- 
zen against the selfish encroachments of 
monopuly or the tyranny of power, Look- 
ing far aud uear over the Union with that 
jealous eye, marking every invasion of popu- 
lar right, whether actual or only possible, 
and observing a political party in coalition 
with a vast aggregation of business monop- 
olies, would General Jackson hesitate a mo- 
ment to declare either the danger or the 
remedy! He would see the only safety of 
our institutions in the cumplete independence 
of the individual citizen, aud to that end 
he would, wica Mr. Cleveland, demand the 
Australian ballot, alike beyond purchase and 
intimidation. He would mince no words. 
He would tell his countrymen that, in the 
present condition of our affairs, the inviolable 
secrecy of the ballot is essential to the secur- 
ity of our liberties not less than to the honesty 
of our government. And we need it here in 
Pennsylvania more perhaps than auywhere 
else in the Union. Weare told by the best 
friends and the wisest counselors of our 
workiongmen, that vast numbers of them 
hever Know what it is to cast a free 
vote. Can this go on! And if it does, who 
will own and manage our grand old common- 
wealth, the people or the intimidators! If 
the provisions of our constitution staud iu 
the way, it is easy to amend it. If, as we 
are informed by the highest authority, large 
masses of our most intelligent citizens are 
practicaliy disfranchised by brutal menaces, 
threatening their bread and bomes, would 
not even the expense of a constitutional 
convention be a very inconsiderable price 
to pay for their enfranchisement? 

I am, as ever, truly yours, 
CHAUNCEY F. BLACK. 
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As for Governor Hill, the mill stones of 
the gods are surely closing on him. He 
has made the mistake that in times when 





great tides of sentiment and opinion be- 


gin to run always prove fatal to men of 
his class, An astute politician of the 
baser sort, an experienced corruptionist, 
who from his first entrance into public 
life has made the weaknesses and vices of 
men his stepping stones, Governor Hill’s 
cunning has failed him in the larger 
politics, Without realization of the 
strength of ideas, without confidence in 
the intelligence and virtue of the masses, 
he has made the mistake of taking for 
the unsupported demand of a few en- 
thusiasts and doctrinaires what has now 
shown itself to be a mighty revolution. 
He has utterly killed his presidential 
chances, The one democrat in the United 
States that no democratic ccnvention 
could nominate is Vavid B, Hill of New 
York. Hehas celiberately got himself 
into a position where he cannot retreat 
without stultification and cannot re- 
main without destruction, He has pre- 
vented New York from having the honor 
of being the first state in the Union 
to adopt the Australian ballot and has 
given that honor to the commonwealth 
of Massachusetts. But although he may 
delay he can no more prevent the adop- 
tion of that system in New York and the 
country generally than he can prevent 
the rising of the sun to-morrow morning. 
The same fate has overtaken him that 
overtook those dough-faced politicians 
who, counting on the long dominance of 
slavery, believed they could face the sen- 
timent against it, without realizing that 
the critical time had come and its death 
knell had been sounded, The rising tide 
of democratic opinion, a most significant 
indication of which is the action of the 
three democratic governors of Ohio, West 
Virginia and New Jersey, makes it every 
day more probable that the necessary 
democratic votes will be found to pass 
the Saxton bill over Governor Hill's 
veto, Whether that is so or not, that 
veto will only be the erection of the 
tombstone over the political grave which 
he has already dug for himself, 
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Ex-Becretary of the Treasury Fairchild, 





jthe Catholic church has 
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in his interesting speech at the ballot 
reform meeting last Thursday night, 
pointed out that the Australian ballot 
would free the voters of the country dis- 
tricts in ways that the people of our 
cities hardly realize. Mr. Fairchild suid 
in effect that the evils of our present 
system of voting are not confined to act- 
intimidation and direct bribery. 
Ife pictured the farmer coming into town 
to vote, with serious doubts iu his mind 
as tothe position of the party he had 
been accustomed to vote for or as to the 
fitness of some of the candidates whom it 
had nominated, The store at which this 
farmer does his trading is his club, 
his exchange, his place of social inter- 
course and recreation. Je finds at the 
polls the storekeeper, or a prominent 
member of the coterie that assembles 
there, who offers hima ticket. He feels 
that to refuse that ticket or to take it 


wl 


uside and mark it before voting 
it, while not subjecting him to pe- 
cuniary loss or to actual injury, 


will make it unpleasant for him at the 
store; and that he will lose caste and ex- 
cite distrust among the acyuaintances he 
meets there, The consequence is that the 
farmer generally takes the ticket and 
votes it, 

There can be no doubt that it is press- 
ure of this kind that makes the party vote 
throughout our country districts so stoiid 
and hard to change. The Australian 
ballot will give it mobility and make it 
far more quickly responsive and critical, 
The first general effect, a sort of rebel- 
lion against the influences that have domi- 
nated was shown in Massachusetts by the 
democratic loss in the city of Boston and 
the republican loss in the country. And 
though the full effect of ballot reform 
will not be seen immediately, it willinev- 
itably be that parties and party conven- 
tions will be held to a closer account— 
that mere machine politicians will go to 
the rear and men of brains and character 
will come to the front. 


In the last STANDARD I said incidentally 
that I was the first to propose the Austra- 
lian ballot in this country, Myr. George 
Wallace of Freeport, Long Island, writes 
to correct this, stating that he advocated 
this system of voting, though not under 
the same name, in the Independent in 
1880. 


An association of clergymen has been 
started in this city under the name of the 
Single tax brotherhood of religious teach- 
ers. I: comprises already representatives 
of the Catholic, Presbyterian, Protestant 
Episcopal, Methodist, Baptist and Eng- 
lish churches, Rev. Dr. 8. W. Thackeray, 
author of “The Land and the Commu- 
nity,” who is likely to remain in this 
country for some time owing to the ill- 
ness of his wife, who is an American, is 
temporarily acting as secretary, his ad- 
dress being Newtown, Long island. The 
brotherhood anxiously request that min- 
isters of every denomination who sym- 
pathize with the movement will com- 
municate with the secretary, who will 
forward them copies of the constitution, 
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At the reception given him before his 
departure for Rome, Archbishop Corrigan 
took occasion to repeat his old slander- 
ous insinuation that the workingmen’s 
movement in this city in 1886, of which | 
was the candidate, wasagaiost the rights 
of property, and again to wrest the declar- 
ations of various pontiils in favor of the 
natural rights of property into conden- 
nations of any questioning of the 
right of private property in land. 
Archbishop Cerrigan is either grossly 
ignorant or wantonly mendacious, 
Those whom he assails by implica- 
tion have never; questioned the right 
of property, and no authority of 
ever con: 
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demned the questioning of the right 
of private property in land. Bishop 
Nulty of Meath, who in the most express 
and emphatic terms has asserted the 
common and equal rights of all men 
to Jand, and who has recently taken 
occasion to renew his declaration on 
this point, is stillin the full exercise of 
his functions, and a committee of the in- 
quisition, headed by Cardinal Mazzella, to 
whom my books were referred, reported, 
as loam credibly informed, that there 
wus nothing in them that could be 
condemned. When in Europe, in the 
early part of this year, I was informed, 
on high authority, that, not satisfied with 
this, the Pope had commissioned Bishop 
Persico to make a personal examination 


and report to him, and with the same re- 


sult, 


I leave New York this evening (Wednes- 
day) for San Francisco. I expect to 
lecture in Bradford, Pa., on the 23d; in 
Denver on the 27th and 28th; in Los Ange- 
leson the dist and Ist of February; in San 
Francisco on the 4th and 7th, and on 
the 8th, to sail for Sydney, I shall come 
back by way of England, and hope to 
reach New York again before the polit- 
ical campaign of the fall begins. THE 
STANDARD during my absence will be 
incharge of Mr. William T. Croasdale. 


I shall endeavor to correspond with it as 


often as possible, but from the nature of 
the trip will not be able at first todo so 
regularly. To my many friends, the 
readers of THE STANDARD, I take this 
opportunity to say good-bye. 

HENRY GEORGE, 





THE FALL OF FORAKER. 
_ The congressional investigation now in 
progress is likely to put an end to the 


-noisy and turbulent political career of 


ex-Governor Foraker of Ohio, There is 
nothing in the political history of Mr. 
Foraker to cause regret at his “taking 
off.” Heisa noisy demagogue and un- 
scrupulous invriguer, whose principal 
claim to anything Jike popularity de- 
pended on his appeals to the resentments 
and passions arising out of the civil war. 

So long, however, as his political op- 


’ ponents remained the only victims of his 


coarse denunciations and his dishonorable 
intrigues he retained his hold on a mua- 
jority of his fellow partisans in Ohio, but 
his connection with the famous ballot 
box forgery of the last campaign has now 
been laid bare, und whatever may be the 
finding as to Mr. Foraker's relations to 
the criminal conspiracy in the beginning, 
there is no longer room to doubt that he 
sought to put the forgeries to a base use, 
This might be pardoned and condoned 
by the republican party of Ohio, had 
Grovernor Campbell, a democrat, been 
the only man at whom he struck a foul 
blow in the dark; but there is no longer 
room to doubt that Governor Foraker 
intended to use the forged document to 
advance nis own personal interests with- 
in his party by dragging dewn Senator 
John Sherman, Representatives William 
McKinley, Benjamin Butterworth and 
others, 

This story isacurious one, During the 
recent campaign in Ohio the Cincinnati 
Commercial-Gazette, edited by Murat 
Halstead, printed w story that Governor 
Campbell was pecuniarily interested in a 
patent ballot box in behalf of which he 
had sought legislative action, and in 
proof of its stutement published a fac- 
simile of Mr, Campbell's alleged signature 
toacontract. Mr. Campbell denounced 
it as a forgery and instantly resorted to 
proceedings that compelled Halstead to 
admit that the document was a forgery. 
These proceedings brought out the fact 
that Halstead had obtained the forged 
document from Foraker, and that not 
only Campbell's name, but the names of 
John Shermap, Benjamin Butterworth, 
William McKinley, jr., and of senators 
and congressmen from several other 
states had been forged, Foraker appears 
to have believed the signatures genuine, 
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and without a moment's hesitation 
he accepted the document as con- 
clusive evidence against the honesty 
of his friends, He was bothered about 
using if however, though it is quite clear 
that he desired to hold it over all three 
of those named, and especially over But- 
terworth, asaclub. He finally turned the 
document over to Halstead, who uahesi- 
tutingly printed it, suppressing the 
other names and publishing that of Mr. 
Sampbell alone. Halstead also accepted 
the document as conclusive evidence of 
the guilt of Sherman, McKinley and 
Butterworth, Tt was entirely in accord 
with Mr, Tlalstead’s ideas of morality to 
suppress the other names and hold them 
for further use, while publishing that of 
Campbell in order to damage him in the 
canvass then in progress, Mr. Foraker 
in his testimony protested that he 
did not think this conduct on the part 
of Mr. Halstead “dishonorable.” This is 
an evidence of Mr. Foraker's standard of 
morality in polities that shows how much 
reason all decent men have for rejoicing 
in the probable abrupt ending of his po- 
litical career. 

There is possibly a still darker interpre- 
tation of Foraker's action. Wood, who 
had the forged document prepared, swears 
that he acted on Foraker’s suggestion and 
that the governor knew the papers were 
not genuine. Wood's testimony is con- 
tradictory, however, and he is evidently 
not worthy of belief on oath. If Foraker 
knew the paper was forged he could not 
have depended on it a» a means for 
silencing Butterworth and would hardly 
have dared give it to Halstead for publi- 
cation. It is not necessary to bring home 
to Foraker guilty knowledge of the for- 
gery in order to prove that he is acon 
scienceless political trickster, deserving 
of public contempt. The accusation of 
the forger, Wood, may be dismissed with- 
outexamination, Foraker's own defence 
destroys him. 





UNEQUAL ASSESSMENTS. 

We have been printing for some time 
pastin THE STANDARD a comparison of 
the assessments of improved and unim- 
proved property. The basis of valuation 
is the actual price at which the property 
is knocked down at the auction sales of 
the real estate exchange, and the assessed 
value of the property is thereupon ascer- 
tained.and contrasted with its auction 
value. Of course, these comparisons ap- 
ply only to a limited list of properties, 
sold at the exchanye, and there are thou- 
sands of cases in which the difference in 
the assessments of improved and unim- 
proved property are probably much 
greater than is shown by our figures. 

The readers of THE STANDARD and the 
public generally are invited to assist in 
the important work of bringing the facts 
concerning the existing inequality of as- 
sessments to public attention. Anyone 
who thinks that his taxes on a Jot and 
building are unduly high, as compared 
with those of similarly situated vacant 
land, may write to THR STANDARD, and 
we will endeavor to investigate the mat- 
ter, and to offer advice us to the best 
means of securing the righting of the 
wrong, 

Where the inequality is between two 
improved properties, there is no necessity 
for adopting this course. The person ag- 
grieved, in that case, should apply at the 
assessment otlice, in the Staats-Zeitung 
building, on Park Row and Chambers 
street, and request w reduction, The 
office furnishes prepared blanks for the 
use of the applicant, who must state his 
reasons for demanding a reduction. Jt is 
probable that the disposition of the office 
is tu bring about equality in such causes, 
What Tuk Stanparp is fighting against 
is the settled policy of undervaluing va- 
cant land, as compared with improved 
property, 








EVILS OF THK EXISTING 
ADMITTED. 

Mr, Joseph Gaston of Portland, Ore., 

recently wrote a communication to the 

Portland Oregonian carefully explaining 

and illustrating the single tax and show- 

ing what its effect would be if applied ix 


SYSTEM 





that state. The Oregonian is the prin- 


‘cipal paper of the northwest, and it 


makes Mr. Gaston’s article the subject 
of » leading editorial. It says that the 
“value arising from or developed by 
favoring circumstances, location, Increase 
of population, organization of society, 
transportation facilities and the progress 
of the age’ can be taxed as fairly under 
our present system as under any other, 
and that it is only necessary to enforce 
the existing Jaws in order to take it, The 
Oregonian admits that vacant lots in 
Portland are greatly undervalued, but 
points out that the law requires their 
assessment at their true cash value, and 
defines “true cash value’ to be that 
which the “property would sell for at 
voluntary sale, made in the ordinary 
course of business, and not what it would 
bring at public auction or forced sale.” 
The paper says it is only necessary to 
obey this law in order to get a fair assess 
ment of all property, and that under 
such asystem there would be as close an 
approximation to the single tax as justice 
would sanction, 

The Oregonian still insists that it is un- 
just and impracticable to attempt to 
transfer all taxation to land values; but. 
it clearly admits the gross inequality of 
existing taxation, and says that it is due 
to the failure of public opinion to insist 
on fuir assessments. Itsees no remedy, 
except by arousing public opinion, This 
is certainly a step forward, and if the 
paper will do its best to arouse public 
opinion on this subject we have no doubt 
that its own readers will in the course of 
time bring it to see thatatax on land 
values, alone, will be fairer than any 
system, however well enforced, that fines 
industry by levying w tax on the products 
of labor. 





A BRAND NEW TAX SYSTEM. 

The Fargo, North Dakota, Argus advo- 
cates a scheme of taxation that appears 
to be unique, It would first abolish all 
personal property taxes and levy an arbi- 
trary tax of, suy ten cents an acre, on 
land within the state, whether owned by 
residents or non-residents, individuals or 
corporations. This would yield an annual 
tax of $16 for every quarter-section, which 
the owner would have to pay until he 
could show the assessor that he had made 
improvements to the amount of $1,000, 
whereupon his tax would be dropped to 
$8. As this would not bring a sufficient 
revenue to meet the municipal, county 
and state demands, the Argus proposes 
to raise the amount necessary by impos- 
ing a license or occupation tax upon mer- 
chants, bankers, brokers, real estate 
dealers, insurance agents, ministers, auc. 
tioneers, machinery agents, auction 
houses, peddlers and “middle men of 
every description.” It would then abol- 
ish all other taxes, and thus, of course, 
greatly reduce and simplify the miachin- 
ery of collection, 

It is singular that w paper which sees 
so clearly the necessity of changing the 
existing methods of taxation, should 
have committed itself to such a scheme, 
when the true system was easily within 
its reach, The proposal to tax each 
acre of ground the same amount with- 
out regard to quality or location is based 
on no consideration of justice, Certainly 
some land in the state, well watered and 
fertile, is worth more than other land, 
and yields a larger return, Again, land 
in Bismarck, Fargo and other cities is, 
by reuson of the concentration Of popu- 
lation, much more valuable than any 
wgricultural land, and the privilege of 
occupying itis worth more; while mining 
land is more valuable still Why, then, 
should land not be taxed according to the 
‘alue that nature or the concentration of 
population has given it? 

In answer to a correspondent who at- 
tacks its prosposal the pauper says that if 
any one has a better method thin that it 
advocates, the Argus will be pleased to 
hear him, It seems to us that this isan in- 
Vitation to the sinule tax men of North 
Dakota to present a better plan with great 
promptitude, They can, with their knowl- 
edge of the facts, easily show that if the 
state of North Dakota owned all of the 
land within its borders, and particularly 
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that Jarge body of land which the United 


States government undertook to pive 
away to the Northern Pacific railroad, it 
could rent the hind and thus obfain oa 
revenue for the state that would meet all 
iis necessary expeases and perunit: the 
undertaking of great public enterprises 
that are now enticely beyond its reach, 

If the Fargo Argus can be brought! te 
see this, and then begins the usual la- 
ment that ibis too date to do it, because 
the Jand has already beeu eiven away, bet 
our single tax men drive ttinto the head 
of the editor that it is not too late and 
never will be teo date to tuxyand that 
North Dakota, by the use of its taxing 
power, ean take for itself all af the un- 
earned increment that Che Northern Va- 
citic company and other speculators are 
expecting to obtain throurh the mistikes 
of the past. The contemplation of the 
possibility of such a system: will enable 
the Argus to see the cat, and no further. 
effort will be needed to show i how un- 
Wise und Unjust would be any attempt to 
tax occupations, The greater the cuniber 
that can be induced to engage in protit- 
able businessin North Dakota, the greater 
would be the revenue of the state from the 
tax on land values, and all of the dithisual- 
ties of the situation would vanish, 





This number of THE STANDARD is a 
yood one to send to democrats who fail 
to see any connection between the tiiff 
agitation and the single tax, and to 
single tax men who do not see why we 
should take any interest ino Ghe detuo- 
cratic party, 





The Southern Times, published at Nor- 
folk, undertakes to dispose of the single 
tax proposition in asingle article. Sup- 
pose, it says, that a primitive conmunity 
takes a piece of land which its menibers 
hold in common, and that they tax this 
land to support their government, 
“would not the value of this land,” it 
asks, ‘tbe then derived from the products 
of the labor which gave sustenance to the 
people?” Then, “If a tax were levied on 
the value of land,” it asks, “would it} not 
be indirectly a tax on the land itself; and 
would it not tax fabor through this land 
value 2” 

The Southern Times, however, sup- 
poses a condition under whieh land ts 
owned in common, Let it) suppose that 
its colony is settled under existing con- 
ditions of private ownership. Does if not 
know that the frst thing each settler 
would do, after acquiring: the land he 
desired to cultivate, would be to grab a 
larger quantity of land, which he proposed 
to hold for arise? Does it not know that 
in the course of afew years, if immiyra- 
tion towed into the colony, or in’ the 
course of aw few generations, if the popu- 
lation prew by miatural increase, that the 
possession of this vacant land, on which 
no labor whatever had been expended, 
but to which men desired access in order 
that they might labor, would enable its 
owners to compel other men to pay them 
forthe privilege of living and working 
on such lund? Surely our Norfolk con- 
lemporary can see this; and it mist at 
the same time see that the increased 
value of this land is not due to any in- 
dustry on the part of its poss ssors, but 
to the industry, thrift and crowth of the 
colony as w whole, Why, then, should 
not the colony asa whole have and enjoy 
the value that it thas creates ? 


The single tax must of course be paid 
outof the product of labour Lt is now 
thus paid, but it is not paid to the cou 
munity, to core back to each individual 
in public service, but te a favored few 
who did not create the values Chay ip- 
propriate, ‘Phe consequence is that the 
producers, afler payrns this tas to the 
landlords, have: in addition to pay nuticre 
ous and burdensome taxes to support 
their government, which they sould not 
have to pay a the government took for 
the community the land values that the 
conuaunity, as such, vives vise to, We 
hope the Southern Times will think 
further about its primitive community 
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and then print another artila on the 


single tax. 
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Itisadisputed question as to whether 
Calvin S. Brier, in his speech accepting 
the democratic caucus nomination for 
senittor, said “tari! reform is now of 
greatinterest,” or that “tard? reform is 
now the great necessity.” AT reports 
avree, however. that headded; “But, gen- 
tlemen, with tariff reform accaniplished, 
new issues will demand the attention of 
legislators.and where then will be tie man 
whose only claim to democracy is that of 
the temporary issue of a refurm of the 
tax schedule?’ The question may well 
be asked, and standing alone it would 
carry With ita severe reflection on the 
mere tar ff reformers who see nothing in 
this contest but a question of the proper 
rate of customs duties. 
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But, unhappily. Mr. Bryce is himself a 
tariff reformer of this kind, and his ques- 
tion goes to show his utter incapacity to 
understand the great principles underly- 
ing the present conte-t. Back of any 
question of rates, back even of the argu- 
mentative question as to the exact effect 
of tariff taxes on industry lies, the more 
vital question as to the right of the gov- 
ernment to pervert its faxing power into 
a legal device fur assisting a small num- 
ber of its citizens to muke a profit out of 
the mass. Dves Mr. Calvin Brice think 
that great masses of men can be swayed 
by enthusiasm and fired by zeal over a 
question of percentage? 

The man whose only claim to democ- 
racy rests on such a temporary and 
trumpery question is a poor democrat, 
indeed; but the real de mocrats—-those who 
are not deceived by a mere name or 
blinded by partisinship; those who wonld 
instinctively form a democratic party if 
no existing organizition had pre-empted 
the name—are not fighting the protec- 
tion superstition on any question of per- 
centages, They feel that the battle be- 
tween freedom and monopoly, between 
individualism and paternalism, between 
democracy and plutocracy, between the 
masses and the classes, has begun. They 
are ready for the new issues, and when 
those issues come these democrats will 
be found electing | vislators who will not 
betray their trust aid the peop'e’s cause 
by sending to the Vaoited States senate 
aoy millionaire sin ply because he is a 
millionaire, 





The action of the Young men’s demo- 
eratic club of this ‘itv, in declaring for 
real ballot reform, on Monday evening, 
was taken after a contest and against the 
strong opposition of ‘ae president of the 
club, Mr. Arnold, presitlent of the board 
of aldermen, The meeting was not a 
large one, but the majurity in favor of 
the reform was overwhelm ing, Motions 
to m consider were made by the defenders 
of Governor Hill in order to bring the 
qitestioiup at the next meeting. The 
true fiiends of ballot reform ia the club 
must rally once more, not merely witha 
view to helping that measure, but in 
order that they may save the democratic 
party in New York from the disgrace and 
injury of appearing to unanimously sus- 
tain the position in which it has been put 
by Governor Til. 
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The Boston merchants’ association re- 
ceatly held its annual meeting and lis- 
tened to the report of Jonathan A Lane, 
its president. The report relates to the 
efforts of the association in behall of the 
passage of the administrative tariff law, 
providing fur refurms in the methods of 
valuation, toa reduction of postage, and 
to other matters of special interest to the 
Boston merchants, Special prominence 
is given in the report to the efforts 
of the association to secure the ex- 
emption of per-onal property from local 
taxation, President Lane says that he 
‘believes the result to be obtained ulti- 
mately is the non-taxation of personal 
property by the local assessor and the 
assessment of all local expenditures upon 
real estate alone.” This is a movement 
that is gradually gathering great force ia 
Boston, and is very properly described 


THE 


by the Boston Globe as a proposal for 


double taxation; that is, the taxation of 


both land and buildings. The Boston 
merchants’ association is a powerful 
body, and its committal to this reterm 


cannot fal to be of great service in turn. 
ing men's minds in the direction of true 
tax reform, Mr, Lane isan enthusiast on 
the subject, and his re-election by the 
association goes to show that that body 
is substantially in agreement with him. 

Mr. L. E. Siemon, of No 7 Greenwood 
street, Cleveland, Ohio, issued on Janu- 
ary 1, his second circular to the sinule 
tax letter writing corps. Mr, Siemon is 
putting energy and enthusiasm into this 
excellent work, and he deserves the assist- 
ance of single tax men generally. Tt. is 
more than probable that he wil realize 
bis hope of making it a formidable organ- 
iaition for pushiug the single tax free 
trade propaganda. In order to join the 
corps, it is on'y necessary to send to Mr, 
Siemon twelve envelopes addressed to 
one's self, in order that the monthly cir. 
cular may be sent to each member. How- 
ever, the work ought not to stop with 
this, but all interestet should endeavor 
to keep Mr. Siemon posted as to the 
work they ave doing. 
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Five thousand citizens of San Francisco, 
in mass meeting assembled, have passed 
resolutions reciting the wanton cruelties 
inflicted on three unoffending sailors in 
Alaska by a brutal captain in the United 
States revenue service, named W. A. 
Healy. The men belonged to the Ameri- 
can bark Estella, and were assisting in 
coaling the Bear, commanded by Cap- 
tain Hlealy, when the latter ordered 
them to he seized and “triced 
up.” The arms of the men were 
shackled behind their backs, and a 
rope was run through the shack'es 
and the men lifted up urtil their whole 
weight rested on their arms. The torture 
was excruciating, but the brutal captain 
subjected them toit twice and then tor- 
tured them in otier wavs before putting 
them ashore on an Arctic coast and 
leaving them unprovided for. It speaks 
well for the people of San Francisco that. 


they are moved to hot indignation 
against this cruel monster, who 1s 
said to have committed the — bar- 


barous act in a drunken frenzy, withont 
provocation; but the indignation should 
not stop here, It should demand the abo- 
lition of the devilish system that makes 
such acts possible, These tortures were 
not inflicted by the hands of the fiend 
that ordered them. Men who sympa- 
thized with their victims and who loathed 
the monster who was responsible, com- 
mitted these cruelties because they dared 
not, under pain of the loss of life or liber- 
tv, refuse to obey any order issued by a 
drunkard in uniform. The man who ac- 
tually tortured the men at Captain 
Healy’s command, was present at the 
meeting to denounce the cruelty his own 
hands had inflicted. 


In a speech before the Presbyterian 
union the Rav, Dr, Howard Crosby said: 
“We have no more right to instruct freely 
the children of all citizens in the higher 
mathematics and the calculus and philoso- 
phy than we would have to tax the people 
to give each child a thousand to set him 
up in business.” But Dr. Crosby as a pro- 
tectionist believes in taxing the people 
to set full bearded men up in business, 
Why should he discriminate against 
children ? 





With its first issue for 1890, Grip, the 
humorous illustrated paper of Canada, 
published at Torunto, entered on its 
thirty-fourth volume and its seventeenth 
year, Grip is an admirable humorous 
paper, and its political cartoons really 
represent ideas, Mr. RBengough, its artist 
and editor, needs no introduction to the 
renders of THE STANDARD, as his car- 
toons frequently appear in our pages, 
It is rather remarkable that the leading 
humorous paper of the Dominion should 
be undisguisedly an advocate of the sin- 
gla tax; but such in the gratifying fact, 
Grip is published at the low price of two 
dollars a year, at 26 Front atreet weat, 
Toronto, Oatario, and American single 
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tax men, who can afford it, ought to 
subscribe for it. 





The Indianapolis Journal has been so 
busy with issues of a quarter of a century 
wero that it bas no unoderstanding what- 
ever of the real issues of to-day. A good 
mauy of the western papers are singu- 
larly behind the times, considering the 
fact that the western people have the 
reputation of being brighter and more 
progressive than their bretheren of the 
east. If the Indianapolis Journal had 
any real comprehension of the political 
situation it would understand that, of 
course, the older and more conservative 
democrats, who have been swept into the 
tariff agitation since Mr. Cleveland forced 
the issue, are democrats of the kind that 
always shrank from the logical outcome 
of their own arguments, and protested 
that they were not free traders but 
wanted some sort of a tariff. But, 
while recognizing this, the paper, 
if awake, would also see that the 
men who are now pressing these 
people forward, and who will pass 
beyond them, and lead the free trade 
fight, when the mossbacks attempt to 
stop, are determined to have direct tax- 
ation, not merely in order to pet rid of 
the tariff, but because they believe direct 
taxation is the most honest and just tax- 
ation that can be levied. Furthermore, 
it would see that among those sharing 
these views, is astill more active, deter- 
mined and logical body of men, consiunt- 
ly growing in numbers, who insist that 
the direct taxation of land values, so far 
from being a burden, is the only method 
by which that which belongs to the peo- 
ple can be restored; anda form of robbery 
even worse than that now fostered by 
the prote ‘tive tariff, be stopped. Let the 
Indianapolis Journal wake up. 
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Mt. Pleasant, Mich.—A friend who admits 
that luud ought to belong to the community, 
puts the following question: Under tbe sia 
vie tax, people with vast furtunes could set- 
tle upon comparatively worthless laod, or 
upon the water, and thus escape paying their 
share for the protectiou of property. lL tell 
hin that they would be harming 09 one, 
since they would not mon poliz: outural op 
poriuaities: but he thioks every ve should 
pay for his protection according to bis Wealth, 

JaMes M. Jakvis, 

Your answer is right. Menshould be 
taxed, not according to what they pro- 
duce, but according to the special priv- 
ileges they enjoy. The rich men to whom 
your fiiend refers would have no special 
privileges. They would have nothiog 
but what they produced. Andsince they 
used no Jand, they would have to make 
all things, as in the beginning the Cre. 
ator did, out of nothing, Men whocould 
do that ought to be encouraged. 

The reai pvint in your friend’s mind 
probably is that rich men would go upon 
valueless land; for he certainly does not 
expect them to live or produce without 
land, Even if they went upon the water 
they would still be on land, and would 
have to resort to other land for supplies. 
If rich mea should go upon valueless 
land, they should nut be taxed, for they 
would enjoy no privilege which everyone 
else might not enjoy if he chose. Value- 
less Jand is land of which there is so 
much that itis free to anyone; that is, 
land of the same kind is still commoa, If 
rich men chose to utilize this it would 
bea good thing for everybody; und the 
poor people who monopolize the good 
land ought to pay for the privilege. Vf, 
however, your friend will use his eyes 
and his ears instead of his imagination, 
he will learn that rich people are not in 


the habit of settling upon valueless 
land. They often monopolize such land 


for the purpose of holding it until it be. 
comes Valuable, but they do not settle 
upon if. 


A gang of eight Chinamen arrived in 
this city from California last Saturday, 
They are to be employed as laborers, and 
if their work is satistactory it is the in- 
tention of a number of our contractors to 
have their laboring work down by Chinese 
altogether, They have been brought here 
by one of the big Chinese companies, 
and the agent savs that he knows they 
will give satisfaction, He says: 

They have been doing the same kind of 
work for years in California, and always got 


along well, They ara just @ hod car- 
vieve ond cesaral nhecens as Sobers. “thes, 
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they will do tha work: for just about half the 
wages puid other meu and they vever strike, 
but are cuntent to, take tue same pay for- 
ever. 


And yet the Chinese are good trades 
Unionists: good even to the point of form- 
ing the unions of separate trades into 
trusts, as is shown by testimony brought 
out in Jersey City lust week. One wit- 
ness testified that the laundrymen of 
Jersey City, New York and Brooklyn bad 
all entered into one orvanization for the 
proper and equal distribution of the busi- 
ness of laundering and for the purpose of 
driving out of business all laundrymen 
who refused to join it, Our American 
luborers are opposed to Uhinese lubor 
being allowed to enter into competition 
with theirs, yet the laundries carried on 
by the Chinese in this vicinity are all 
flourishing, It is said their rates for 
washing are low. Who supports them? 
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1. Insome of hit books, Mr. Choorge says 
private property in lund tas ¢Xisted tur only 
ublul 200 years. Was it vob ackuowledged 
in the twenty-fourth chupter of Joshua, 
thirty second versef 

2. What would prevent the owners of val- 
vable mineral laud from sbiitiag their tax to 
the consumer it you taxed thea jer hulduing 
Datural opporluuities vacuni! 

3 ff bonds or stucks represent laud or the 
productive agencies applied tu land, io what 
Way Would vou tax tuem uoder tue siavle 
Laat FARMER. 

1. Joshua, twenty-fourth chapter and 
thirty-second verse, ielers to Joseph's 
burial place, and if you choose to rezard 
itas proof that private land ownersh pis 
more than 200 years old po one will object, 
If Mr. George ever stuted what you say, 
it Was in relereace to private ownership 
of land in Eugland. Hedoes not dispute 
that the system was older elsewhere. On 
the contrary, he attributes the decline of 
Rome to it. Ia Eaugland absolute owner- 
ship does not yet exist in theory, but prac- 
tically it has existed since the abolition 
of military tenures which in erude form 
recognized the obligation of land owners 
to support the government. 

2% Tue owners of mineral land could 
not shifttheic single tax, To du so they 
would have to operate their mines and 
add the tax to the price of their product. 
But if they attempted that they would 
come into competition with the product 
of less valuable mines, which would com- 
pel them to drop their price to aw point at 
which it would not pay to work tbe less 
valuable mines. The same principle ap- 
plies in thus case as in all others,viz : Tie 
price of an article is measured by the 
cost of production on the pourest land in 
use; better lund will vield rent to the 
owner, but it will not yield a bisuer price 
to the producer, If then you tax the 
rent of better land, the owner must pay 
it; for, on the one band the peoduece will 
not take less than he could get by work- 
ing poorer land, and on the other, the 
consumer would not pay more than he 
would have to pay for the product of 
poorer laud. 

3. By taxing the value of the land 
which the bonds or stocks represented. 


The aqueduct commissioners are res 
ducing the working force on the big 
uqueduct as fast as possib'e, Mind you, 
they are reducing the number of men on 
the working force, not the nuniber of 
comanssioners employed in bossing the 
job. © cent ae : 

The dispatches from Albany say there 
is considerable excitement in labor cir- 
cles there over the fact that the Albany 
penitentiary will put convicts at work in 
a prison laundry, A former employe of 
the penitentiary has secured a contract 
which is to run for three years from Jan- 
uary 15, 1800, and he sgrees ta employ 
continuously not less than 109 male con- 
viets, while he can have as high as 150, 
The signs are that this contract is but the 
lirst of many others to folluw, until the 
entire convict population of our state pris- 
ons is again pat at work under contract, 
And, as if tu strengthen the position taken 
by the prison authorities in contracting 
out the prison labor, news comes from 
Brooklyn that the counsel to the Kings 
county board of charity commissioners 
has submitted an opinion declaring a 
contract made with V. Henry Rothschild 
& Co., for the labor of convicts ia the 
Kines county penitentiary, at tailoring, 
to be perfectly legal, This will be sad 
news to the labor men, who have in past 
years built their hopes of an amelioration 
of the condition of working peuple on 
stopping the contract system of labor in 
our prisons, 
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New York.—I{ vacant land were free 
would other land be worth anything! Would 
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not the ccevpants of other land goto tke 
free Jand rather than pav anything for the 
land they occupied, and would not that de- 
stroy the value of the fatter? 

ABOLITIONIST. 


Tf vacant land were free other land 
would be cheaper than it is now, but it 
would not be valueless, Lf occupants of 
other land would zo to free laud rather 
than pay anything for the land they 
occupied, why do not oecupunts of dear 
land vo to cheap land rather than pay a 
high rent for the land they now occupy 7 
The fuct, and itis a tact,that they do not, 
is one of many proofs that free kund would 
not abolish rent. To abolish rent ad- 
vantages in location must be abolished, 
und nothing short of a return to the 
nomadie state can do that. 


There is trouble in the Cincinuati post 
oflice, The carriers are ina state of in- 
subordination, A letter, stened “Many 
Carriers,” appeared in the Times-Star of 
that city the other day, in which it is 
charged that Postmuster Rowland, in 
order to make a pood record wt headquar- 
ters in Washington, was trying to crowd 
eleven hours’ work on the part of the 
carriers into eight. Of course, the thing 
itself is impossible; but this is the way 
the “Many Carriers” charge the postmas- 
ter with doing in order to perform tne 
“impossible:” fe prepared a set of reso- 
lutions, which he required all the car- 
riers to sign, “that they do not work 
over eight hours a aay in their employ- 
ment. le then preparad «a schedule for 
carriers to report at the oflica by. This 
schedule dors not permit the earrier to 
place his time down earlier than 6:45 
uw. m., but many carriers, owing tu the 
great amount of mail received, were 
compelled to report at 6 o'clock, not vet- 
ting any credit for the extra forty- 
five minutes, Then the postmaster 
prepared a second schedule for the 
carriers to return to the © office 
on, and under it’ it) matters not 
whether the carrier has twenty letters, or 
“twenty thousand, to deliver, or whether 
it takes the allotted time, or two hours 
jonver, he is not permitted, under pen- 
alty, to put down the actual time en- 
gaged, but he must put down that already 
prepared for bim, Then there is an in- 
termission created for the carriers be- 
tween trips, wher they are supposed, the 
“Many Carriers” say, to eat their lunch 
ovr do other things, which is deducted 
from toeir working time; but the real 
fact is that they eat while they are pre- 
paring their mail matter for them next 
trip. And so on, and so on, through 
dozens of grievances. In the opinion of 
the “Many Carriers” the abuses here be- 
come so tluzrant that a coinmittee is pre- 
parting a statement of the condition of 
affairs to forward to the congressmen 
from Cincinnati, and requesting their in- 
tervention In brinsing the nmiutier to the 
attention of the postmaster general. 
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The Albany Journal tells of a Chicago 
clergyman, pastor of one of the most 
fashionable parishes in the city, who is in 
trouble with his congrey ation because he 
preaches sermons which interest ‘tcom- 
mon people,” who are so fond of hearing 
Dink that they throng to the church, to 
the great annoyance of the pew owners, 
The Journal says it really feels for Chi- 
eago’s “four huadred,” and fears that “the 
next thing that may happen will be that 
the common herd will get converted and 
go to heaven when they die; and then 
the ‘four hundred’ will be furced to meet 
a vulgar rabble not only in this world 
but in the next.” 


Pueblo, Col.-- Heury George savs that 
‘Snen who work fur wages are not sellers 
of commodities; they sed labor in order that 
they may buy commodities.” Is this state- 
ment trae? J. W. BRENTLINGER. 

Yes, In the last analysis laborers sell 
commodities, They exchanze the prod- 
ucts of their labor for the products of the 
Jabor of others. Bat the contract under 
which they sell is made in advance of 
production, and therefore the competition 
to which they are subjected is a compe- 
tition for such acoatract. A law which 
keeps commodities out of a country 
diminishes competition amone sellers of 
commodities and raises the price; but, 
since laborers do pot have commodities 
for sale, but such opportunities to pro- 
duce commodities, such a law does pot 
diminish competition among them. A 
tommudity is composed of two things— 
land and labor, Of these two things the 
laborer can offer but one--the labor; 
hence the price of labor is governed by 
competition hetween him and others who, 
like himself, have vothing but labor to 
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THE STANDARD. 


offer, while the price of commodities is 
governed by competition between those 
who bave commodities to sell, or, what 
amounts to the same thing, between 
those who can control both factors of 
production, Tt was in this relation that 
Mr, George spoke of laborers as having 
nothing but labor to sell, and in this rela- 
tion it is true, 


President Gompers of the American 
federation of labur has issued an appeal 
to all unions affiliated with the federation 
asking them to make contributions in aid 
of a fund for the ayitation of the eight- 
hour movement between now wad May 1. 
He has also issued aw proclamation in re- 
ward to the plan of action that is to be 
followed, Hach circular bas at its head 
the legend, “Labor omnia vincet,” That 
is a declaration of kingship, while the 
matter in the body of the circular seems 
to indicate that the laborers ave slaves. 


Shine Train chs allay Se, cpa eee anes ale aa ae ole, 


G, W, Cioodwin, writing to the Nings- 
ton, Ont., British Whig on “What De- 
posits in Savings Banks Indicate,” sivs 
he “takes no stock whatever in the *bun- 
combe’ argument that the prosperity of 
acountry is evidenced by the savings 
bunks deposits.’ Then he goes on to 
prove his case. He bardly needed to 
have done that, for it has been shown 
time and time again, 

Suvertoa, Ore.—A correspondeut of the 
Voice says that money and not land should 
bear the burden of tuxes. Please report on 
this. T. W. DAVENPORT. 

We prefer to withhold aw report until 
somebody finds a way af making money 
bear the burden of taxes. 

The New York Herald speaks of an ob- 
ject lesson that was given in ‘the value 
of New York’s business plots” [or to use 
single tax language, “land values’ ] in the 
real estate exchange the other day. “The 
vid fovies” looked on “in atiaZz inent at 
what appeared to them reckless bidding” 
for property by the young men, The lot 
which was up for sale is located at Prince 
und Greene streets, and is fifty by ninety- 
live feet. Tf brought $175,0v0—at the rate 
of nearly $87 a square foot—or just one 
dollar more for each square foot than the 
whole of this island cost when purchased 
from the Indians. If the Herald considers 
the sale of that property an object lesson, 
andaif the “old fogies” were amazed at 
the price paid, it would perhaps not be 
out of order to suggest to them ail that 
they search for the reason, and give the 
public the benefit of the moral they 
might happen to draw as the result of 
ther examinations, 

The Harrisburg Telegram is) preparing 
a complete history of the Johnstown dis- 
aster, Which will be published shortly in 
un elegant volume, It is propused to 
make the book a valuable souvenir ot 
the great calamity, excellent alike in 
mitter and ilastration, The text will 
be from the pen of the editor, who ts 
thoroughly acquainted with the subject 
and with the district, while the most 
emineut artists will furnish portraits and 
views engraved from original drawings 
and photographs, 

One suund feature of the new bill to 
provide rapid transit for this city is that 
Which requires that the right to construct 
w roadbed and provide transporta ion 
over it shall be sold for a term of years, 
the proceeds of such sale to go to the city 
and full possession of roadbed and fran- 
chises to revert to the city at the expira- 
tion cf the term, the company to be paid 
forall its property taken. It is an in- 
structive fact that Just as this bill comes 
before the legislature, the Chambers and 
Grand street surface railroad should have 
been leased to the Houston, West s‘reet 
und Pavonia ferry railroad company for 
YOU years, ata rental bevinu nz at s16 G00 
aw year, and finally reaching 48,000 a 
vear, Uf the privilege of runoing one 
small surface railway is worth so much, 
think what an income the city might ob- 
tain from rapid transit franchises, 

An Enelish syndicate has just paid 
#1,400,000 for five potteri¢s at Trenton, 
The chief potteries of this country, it 
will be recalled, recently formed a com- 
bination to keep up prices and thus yet 
all the benelits of the tariff tax by de. 
atroying domestic competition, It is 
wasy to understand why English capital 
seeks such jnvestments, since the selling 
price of American pottery is hedged about 
by monopoly and there is absolute free 
trade in labor, 





THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. 
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A Lesson to Chautauquanea, 


Mr. ‘I. B. Preston followed bis article, 
“What Sball the State Do for Mi? published 
inthe November Chautauquan, withunarticle 
entitled “What Shall 1 D> for the Sate? in 
the December issue of the same maazine. 
In this second article Mr. Preston discusses 
the incidence of taxation and naturally leads 
up to the uecessity for the single tax, With 
the growth of seciety arise new relations 
and opportunities, and it is gujust that these 
should be seized by individuals. Hence the 
necessity of a state to see thut opportunities 
arising from social growth are not used by 
the few asa menns of extorting toll from 
the many. From the necessity for a state 
tlows the necessity for public revenue, nod 
hence the question of taxes. 

Mr. Peeston then presents the familiar ar- 
euments for and aeainst indirect taxation, 
and afterward seeks to flod the general prin- 
ciples that answer the question, “What Shall 
[Do for the State? He notes the popular 
arguinent in favor of taxation in) proportion 
to wealth, which tinds its supposed justitiea- 
tion in the theory that the state is a business 
partnership, toward the expense of which 
each shculd coutribute ino proportion to his 
share. He notes, als-, the theory that each 
should pay taxes in proportion to the amount 
of property he possesses in need of police 
protection, He reviews the familiar argu- 
ments in faver of private ownersbip of land, 
and the assertion that none are involuntarily 
idle. Finally, heusserts that it is the duty of 
the state not only to protect the citizen in 
person and property, bat also ‘to preserve 
for the individual bis natural rights, while 
admitting bim to the participation of the ad- 
vantages that accrue from society, from su- 
cial crowth, from civilization.” 

(sood government, ia Mr. Preston's view, 
should be to the social world what au and 
sunshine are to the vezetable worid--comimon 
benetit, freely given and freely participated 
in. Heurgues that a man’s right to enjoy 
good government cannot be based upon his 
coutribution to its support. Mr. Prestou is 
cheered by the prevalent disposition to refer 
ull thugs to fundamental principles, and to 
ask, not ‘Is it in accordance with law?’ but 
‘Ys at just?” By contemplating anew the 
urvument that men should coutribute to the 
state in proportion to the cust of affording 
them protection in person and property, 
Mr. Preston is led to ask, “Should the state 
receive compensation for what it does for 
met’ When the state arrests » burelar in 
the uct of burglary not only is the citizen 
whose property is saved benetited, but the 
whole community. When the state carries a 
letter, however, the service is rendered to 
the writer and the recipient. In the latter 
ease the individual should pay as nearly as 
possible the cust of the service, but in the 
former case the cost should fall upon the 
community. The post office acts upon this 
principle of affording facilities to the indi- 
vidual atcost, but those who administer kin- 
dred inonopolies, as railwavs and telegraphs, 
charge a protit, pocket fortunes, und, exact- 
ing a tax from labor, iuterfere with individ. 
ualliberty. Whenthe state assumes these 
duties they will not be social services done 
to Community Without cust to the individual, 
butindividual services to be charged for at 
cost of production, Otherwis: the whole 
people will pay for benelits that do uot ae- 
crue to all, or not to allineqaal propertion. 

Whence shall come the state’s revenue! 
‘Yo this Mr. Preston's auswer is the sinele 
tux. As population grows the denianud for 
the use of natural opportuoities increases, 
and those who enjoy those opportunities 
should pay the communi y for the privileve. 
Mr. Preston shows chat this system would re- 
sult in the taxation of all who participate in 
the benetits of government. Neo one eould 
escape taxation unless he applied bis labor to 
free natural opportunities, and such opportu- 
nities weuld be found where there was no 
community, and consequently no government 
to be suppurted. 


What Prof thuxiey Docs Not Kuow,. 

Professor Huxley writes in the January 
Nineteenth Ceuturyen the natural inequal- 
ity of men, and evistently believes that he is 
upswering the arguments of those who be- 
lieve that the private ownership cf land is 
unjust. Of course Professor Huxley has uot 
answered such as take their stand upon the 
single tax, and itis a little surprising to tind 
so distinguished a man so little acquainted 
with the attitude of those whom he assass. 
He repurds Rousseau as the political father 
of those who now urge the injustice of pri- 
vate lund ownership, and is surprised that 
they do not go RK -usseau’s whole length and 
demand the abolition of private ownership 
in products of the soil. He bas a strong con 
viclion that the “revived RKousseauism” of 
the present day is doing much harm—this in 
pert from bis observation of the problem of 
individual land ownership, in’ connection 
with fisheries. 

Coming down to the question of freedown 
aud equality, Professor Huxley ridicules 
with inuch show of Hritish humor the idea 
that all men were born ‘free ang eqnad,” bat 
utterly fails to make an effective arguinent 
against the theory that ali men are born with 
the right to personal liberty and to equal 
access to natural opportunities. He is con- 
vinced that the witleay wana wil! serve bis 
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brothers, procluim human equality as loudly 
gs vou like. “Freedom used foolishly and 
equality asserted in words, butevery moment 
dented by the frets of nature are things of 
whieh it seems to me we five rather too 
tmiuch already. If Dinistuke uot, one thing 
we need to learnis the uecessity of limiting 
individual freedom for the general good; and 
unother, that, althoush decision by ame rity 


of votes may be as wood a rourh-and-ready 


way as can be devised to pet political ques- 
tions settled, vet that, theoretically, the 
despotisin of a majority es as little justiiable 
wud as dangerous ns that of one man; and 
yet wother, that: voting power, as a means 
of giving effeet to opinion, is more Lkely to 
prove wu curse than blessing to the voters, 
uuless that opinion ds the result of a sand 
judyement operating upon sound kuowledge, 
Some experience of sea fife leads me to think 
that Esbould be very sorry to flod myself on 
bourd a shipin whieh the voices of the cook 
aud the Jablolly boys counted for as much as 
these of the offfzers, upon a qitestion of 
steering, or reefing topsails; or where the 
reent heart of the crew was culled upon to 
settle the ship's course.” 

Professor Huxleyconcludes thatthe deatrine 
of freedom and equality is utterly baseless 
Hetion, and be intimates that the idea that free- 
dom and equality are desirable is no better. It 
is from this point on that the great physio 
demonstrates his failure to understand, the 
land doctrine. Heinsists that if the neces- 
sarily limited quantity of land is an urgu- 
ment against its appropriation by a few, that 
the products of land, whith he regards also 
us necessarily limited, are equally untit sub- 
jects of private ownership. This is an un- 
fortunate juxtaposition of ideas for Professor 
Huxtey’s argument: for whiie all siagle taxers 
will adinit that the quantily of land can not 
be inereased by man's eudeavor, they all 
now that the products of land een be so in- 
creased, und that this is the essential d.fer- 
enoe between land andits products—the one 
thing that make the fatter aw proper object of 
private ownership and the other not. 

Professor Huxley usaumes that those who 
deny the right of private ownership in land 
will find a difficulty in reconciling their belief 
with the possession of parts of the earth by 
single nations, and conjectures that Me, Mor- 
ley’s Checklers” would be prompt to repel a 
foreign invasion of WKortish soil True 
enough, but they would not deny the right of 
the stranger who mivht settle in Great Brit- 
ain to access to natural opportunities. He 
then wastes a good deal of force upon the 
history of land tenure by wav of proving 
that force and fraud were not primarily 
responsible for private Ownership. Tothis of 
ccurse the siogle taxers reply is that what- 
ever the historic truth about land tenures, no 
title deed, however ancient and free from 
taint of force or fraud, is fecod acatnst the 
inahenable nicht of the child born yesterday. 
This seems to have occurred to the professer, 
and be conjures up by way of answer the 
hurmiless bugbear of Maltbusianism, “In 
view of the ravages of the terrible monster 
of over-multiplieation,” eries Peofess r Hux- 
ley, “all other riddles sink into insigofl: 
canee! Yet it would) be bard for Professor 
Hfuxley to demonstrate that any consider- 
able area of the earth is now orcver has been 
overpopulated. 
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Brotherhood of Religious Teachern. 

here hus just been formed in thts city, a 
souiety called “The single tax brotherhood 
of rehyvious teachers.” The tembersh'p is 
contined in peneral to menisters of recognized 
stuuding, in auy religious denomiaation, 
Auv uiinister of re’igion who is ia favor of 
the adoptioga of the siuvtle tax ou land values 
ischeible to membership, The principles of 
the brotherhood are as follows: 

I. The ownersh'p of the land is aud must 
ever remain in the hands of the Creator 
alone, 

2. The Creator gives toevery generation 
in succession (during its lifetime oniv) the 
right of possession in order that it may enjoy 
the usufruct, L e., the use and benelit of the 
land, 

3 Every individual of each geveration has 
an equal right to share in the uoufruct of the 
land, 

4. The conditions on which the possession 
of land is permitted to fodividaals should be 
such as to insure vepartiatly to alla share ip 
the Creators bounty. 

The constitution declares that these princt- 
vies find theie legal und economic expression 
in the single tax ou land values and deelares 
that it is the purpose of the orgiuization to 
encouraye mniuisters to preseat the religious 
uspects of the single Lux movement to their 
conpregations and to promote the further: 
ance of the movement by any other means in 
their power, 

The brotherhood will extend its operation 
chiefly, but not exe'usively, throughout the 
United States and Caniuda, and will bave jus 
headquarters in New York city. 

The constitution jo full will be published in 
the next issue of Tk STANDARD, 

Mere Truth Chan Coctiry iu this Varagraph 
Alpena, Mick. Journal, 

Itisue! very likely that the “land plank” 
in the Katigbts of fiabor platform wil be 
auy more than a dead letter, uatil the knights 
become intellivent enough to know what they 
do want, and acquire encuch moral backbore 
to dismiss the « filce seekers from their rauke 
and demnand their yights in a monner that 
will carry Conviction aud aubure giccess. 
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MME, VALLETTE’S ESSAY. 


Not long since the editor of La Nouvelle 
Revue, the most famous magazine of 
Paris, asked fora complete analysis of 
prevailing ideas on the question of land 
reform, Though standing upon a T'ros 
Tyrius que mihi reserve, the editor does 
not hesitate to speak of Mme, Vallette’s 
pauper already referred to in TH STAND- 
ARD, and entitled “La Question Agraire,” 
asa “remarkable study.” The paper was 
was published in the Revue in response 
to the editorial request. 

Mme. Vallette traces the development 
of the single tax idea up through theages 
to “Progress and Poverty.” 

After dwelling on the personal charac- 
teristics of Mr. George, she gives aw per- 
spicacious resume of the main principles 
of “Progress and Poverty.” In her cita- 
tions and her comments upon them she 
is singularly forceful. Then she asks 
this question: “In what condition does 
this great principle of ‘land for labor’ ex- 
ist in the various countries?” 

She passes in. succinct review the land 
conditions of Ireland, England, Scotland, 
France and Germany, with which single 
ax people are generally familiar, Then 
the essayist wonders if “the people of the 
Orient are more farseeing than we = in 
what concerns the Jand.” She cites 

China and Russia as answers, 

“Strange thing!” shesays. ‘In Russia, 
the country par excellence of aristocracy, 
the number of small cultivating propri- 
etors increases from day to day.” In 
England, Krance, America, the small 
land owners are being slowly but surely 
swallowed, but in Russia it is not so. 
The soil may be said to be nationalized. 
This statement of the French writer does 
not agree with a recently expressed de. 
sire of Count Tolstoi, the Russian, to see 
the iand of his country nationalized, but 
evidently the Nouvelle Revue essayist 
speaks of nationalization in a restricted 
sense, Then Mme. Vailette proceeds to 
pive a very good review of the Russian 
system of land holding, In her ovinion 
the “mir” is largely responsible for what- 
everis fortunate in the povition of the 
Russian peasant in respect to his native 
land, 

The unit of the mir is the family or the 
collection of families living under the 
same roof; the male members are co- 
proprietors, They can “indebt” the lind, 
that is, burden it with debts, or sell it, 
bul only with the consent cf all. They 
cao dissolve the cornmunity with a two- 
thirds majority. The members collective- 
ly are responsible for the tax. They 
periodically share the land among the 
families according to the working power 
and the wants of euch family. A widow 
with little children incapable of cultiva- 
tine the ground does not receive any 
land, but when these children reach the 
age of manhood they regain their por- 
tion. 

In the mir then, proceeds the reviewer, 
we find erected into a law, the principle 
according to which labor gives the right 
of property in the product. On this prin- 
ciple of the mir property is only tem- 
porarily owned. 

If it happens, for example, that the 
family through having become too num- 
erous is compelled to separate, the mem- 
bers share what is to be divided, propor- 
tionally to the number of those having 
aright to labor; and all the male mem- 
bers—step sons, sons-in-law,adopted sons, 
illegitimate sons—receive their portion 
corresponding to the number of years 
during which they have worked for the 

- benetit of the community, 

It also occurs that a part of the mem- 
bers of the family leave the mir to go 
into some industrial center in search of 
work, The emigrant, then, can sell his 
house; moreover, he can, with the au- 
thority of the community, rent it sub- 
ject to reclamation, which for him is in- 
finitely more advantageous, seeing that 
in case of sickness or stoppage of work, 
he is always sure to tind the house again 
as a refuge, Consequently certain of 
these emigrants leave the mir only tem- 
porarily, sure that they can find again 
in a crisis, the rural hearth, which will re- 
ceive them hospitably, 

Thus, thanks to the existence of the mir, 
the Russian worker is not exposed to the 
risks und perils of our proletariat, und as 
long, us this salutary influence shull last a 
fraction only of the industrial population of 
Russia can underyo the Jot of the masses of 
workingmen in western Europe, over whom 
is coustuutly suspended a sword of Damo- 

les under the form of a reduction or a “lay- 

g olf,” the results of which are famine and 
the poor house. 

The mir is to be thanked that in Russia 
agticullure and industry are nant placed 
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face to face against each other in the 
position of antagonism which befalls 
themelsewhere, In Russia they aid each 
other. 

More than all descriptions the follow- 
ing table, prepared by Mme, Vallette, 
gives an idea of the place which is held by 
the mirin Russia: 
1 Bite agri ea niga warnsacie, SAME 
; The mir........ Kap ehieeaeaes Tink cscavtaast aac) fl 


3 ” 
4. Private property of peasant as:evhutlons 471,000 
& Undividual p operty....... iA eh aeer.wawee eas 21,200,000 


Thus it is seen that more than half of 
of the lands belong to the mir. 

A still more interesting table is that rep- 
resenting the division of proprietors: 


Number of Holding 


Class of proprietors, proprietors, In hectares, 





NLC ec ccce picts Cate 's, 4 can hee s eee T OAT 825 29,600,000 
Pensanl USsOenlulons.....e.ee ee 471 Quo 
NGOWOUSir os sai es cies se eevee oe 34,102 16,045 OO 
Reeclositstias oo... obcbioteoe wb cere 1,504 $2,000 
Citiz ns without rank,...... 20,407 B17 E000 
Beredrue@rs. cc ceascessee er seeeee 89 23, 00 


POU ISGS Zee caenewuaee ne wet 147,596 2,053 0000) 


The mir, however, is not found every- 
where in the Russian territory. In Kiev, 
Witepsk, Poland and Little Russia we 
find the old idea aecording to which 
manses are considered as properties of 
the family. 

Regarding individual peasant proprie- 
torship the reviewer says the number of 
peasant proprietors is not less than 
3,785,000 persons. This number is con- 
tinually increasing, but not as in the case 
of the German colonists by the partition 
of the portion of a disinherited son, but 
by the sharing of a mir. 

Legislation has fixed an average of land 
plots below which the manse cannot 
suffer partition. Besides. the manse is 
inalienable. Another effect of the law 
of 1861 is that none but a peasant can 
become the proprietor of a peasant 
manse, To prevent the formation of the 
latifundia no peasant is allowed to own 
more than three manses in the same com- 
mune, 

But iu spite of the mir the condition of the 
Russiap peasant is better than bis occidental 
brother’s ouly in appearauces. Heis crushed 
vy the enormous debt. Under Peter the 
Great the Russian peasant was taxed 74 
kopecks a head; iu L818, 3 coubles 30 kopecks; 
in 1862, 2 roubles 50 kopecks; Alexander the 
Third reduced it ten per cent in general, and 
fifty per cent for the majority of peasants, 
and at last abolished it entirely for peasants 
without land and the workmen of factories. 

Although reduced one-half for the great 
number, yet for those who cultivate an- 
cient seignorial domains, this state 
head tax is heavy, and condemns to 
misery entire populations who could live 
in indeperdsnce and happiness, The 
Russian peasunt does not see the hand 
that strikes him. The poor fellow cries 
out that they have not given him enough 
lund. The evil is not there, says the 
essayist. 

Each manse has a greater extentthan the 
little domain of our peasants, which rarely 
exceeds a limit of three hectares (seven and 
a balf acres.) 

To show further that this cry is not 
reasonable, Mme. Vallette presents a 
table of statistics of two districts, one an 
agrarian district (a), pure and simple, and 
the other an industrial district (i): 

Land Posses:ed by 


a Peasant. Number of Peasants, 


Area. District (a) District (i) 
1 dectatine or less..... ccc ccc 214,125 46,166 
1 to 2 deciatines ,........065 aseees 348,935 156,375 
2 to 8 dechitines ..rccersccccevees «1,413,288 448,634 
3 to 4 deciatines.........cccc scene 1,165,787 1,000,790 
4to5 dclatines ........... cee vee 683,745 668 975 
5 to 6 deciatines......... se erases 516,662 304,514 
6 declatines and more............ 442,357 245,522 


The essayist does not let this further 
difference between the Russian peasant 
and the occidental escape notice, namely, 
that ‘‘the Russian land furnishes subsist- 
ence to only one class of individuals, the 
working proprietor or working peasant, 
whereas our land has to suffice for three 
classes—the renting proprietor, the farm- 
er and the ‘hand,’ not tospeak of u fourth 
class, the agents or managers of the large 
estates.” 

Another fact is worthy of consideration, 
suys the esssayist: 

The small property and the communal 
property are formed in Kussia at the ex- 
pense of the latifundia, and that by a very 
simple means, legal withal, by purchase. 
That which the associations of peasants and 
the individual peasant proprietors ewn—say 
two and a half deciatines—has been entirely 
bought since the emancipation. The govern- 
ment in such cases is the first to favor the 
peasant. Banks are created by the govern- 
ment to aid the peasaut purchasers of lands 
of nobles or of the state. The peasant pays 
seven or cight per cept per annum ordinarily 
and extinguishes his debt in twenty-four or 
thirty-four years aad a bal, 

One of the most regrettable abuses at- 
taching to the mir is the existence of the 
koulakis, or “buyers of souls” as they are 
called, To sell one’s soul in Russia means 
to sell one’s right to a lot of ground, This 
isdone but rarely, however, by the poor 
peasants of the mir. 

In giving an exposition of the princi- 


ples which obtain in China Mme, Vallette 
draws largely upon the “Chinese City,” 
which has been reviewed extensively in 
THE STANDARD, W. E. Hicks. 





EVENTS IN ENGLAND. 


O'wshen's Charges Against Parnell—Kred- 
eric Harrison's Annual Addreas~A New 
Book on Socialism. 

THyDE NEAR MANCHESTER, Jan, 4.—-The 
event of the week is of course the O'Shea 
divorce case, In regard to the case itself, 
itis perhaps wise to say as little as pos- 
sible, Of course, a man would not put. his 
wife to open shame in this fashion unless 
he were either couvineed of her zuilt or 
had for some reason conceived an intense 
hatred toward her. The latter is quite 
conceivable in this case, and knowing as 
we all do what Mr. Parnell’s enemies, the 
Trish landlord or castle party, are capable 
of, and knowing to what desperate shifts 
they have been put in times past, to 
check the growth of sympathy on the 
part of England toward Ireland, we must 
be prepared for a good deal. We must 
remember the old saying, Whom the gods 
propose to destroy they first drive mad. 
Only a maddened and despairing faction 
could have ventured upon the calculated 
villainy of the forged letters. 

The explanation of the letter question 
is very simple. The entire truth will be 
be told at no distant date. Meantime 
this much may be said. The castle party 
or the garrison have for many years 
been watching the development of events 
in Eugland; they have not failed te ob- 
serve that the tendency of the popular 
niind in England has been increasing in 
the direction of the discrediting of the 
Irish governing faction; and accordingly 
they have persistently sought to dis- 
credit the Irish movement in every possi- 
ble way. They have incited the people to 
violence; they have manufactured out- 
rages; they have villified the people’s 
leaders; they have by themselves and 
their agents shrunk from nothing, how- 
ever vile, to discredit the Irish popular 
movement, and it must never be forgot- 
ten that the Irish castle party includes 
among its members some of the most 
loathsome creatures wearing the sem- 
blance of manhood. The conspiracy of 
the letter was deliberately organized and 
subsidized for the purpose of crushing 
Mr. Parnell. There were men engaged 
in that conspiracy who would, I believe, 
rather die than have their connection 
with it known, And no one must im- 
agine that we have heard the last of this 
business, I believe that before all is over 
there will be some startling revelations. 

Now, it is quite on the cards that this 
O’Shea movement is part of the same 
game. It must be borne in mind that 
Mr. Parnell has been on the most inti- 
mate terms with the O'Sheas for many 
years, Indeed the Irish leader has prac- 
tically had his home with them since 
1820, and has frequently resided under 
Captain O’Shea’s roof when the “gallant” 
captain has been wandering about the 
world—for the captain is notoriously a 
man who is fond of “seeing life.” Mr. 
Parnell has suffered somewhat for his 
preference for the company of the O'Sheas 
before to-day. More than one member of 
the parliamentary party has been heard 
to complain that Parnell kept them at 
arm’s length, never dining with them, 
seldom acknowledging their existence, in- 
deed, but always ready to recognize 
O'Shea, who after all was not “one of 
them.” Thesea ‘the poor, small minded 
creatures who huve never known the 
greatness of their leader, For Mr, Par- 
nell it has been imperative that he should 
have a quiet resting place where he could 
ponder deeply the development of events 
and mature the masterly policy by which 
he had at length succeeded in making the 
Trish question the question of the hour for 
the British empire, Mr, Parnell found 
that quiet resting place under the roof of 
the O’Sheas, and up to the year 1886 not a 
syllable had Mr. O'Shea to breathe against 
the honor of his wife or of their mutual 
friend, But in that year Captain O’Shea 
and Mr. Parnell had a difference. Mr. 
Parnell at much cost to himself has in- 
sisted upon the captain having a seat in 
the house of commons, but when the 
moment came for putting every man to 
the test, O’Shea failed, He would not 
vote for the home rule bill, Since then 
the old friendship has been broken so 
faras Mr, Parnell and the captain have 
been concerned, Three years have passed, 
and not until the beginning of this year 
does Captain O'Shea complain that the 
relations of Mr. Parnell with Mrs, O'Shea 
have not been perfectly proper, Let it be 
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here carefully noted that the conspiracy 


of the letter has absolutely failed and 
worse than failed, It had positively issued 
in tremendous advantage to Mr. Parnell. 
The Irish leader was gradually becoming 
the most popular man in England, next 
to Gladstone, At the annual gathering 
of the liberal party at Manchester, early 
in December, remarkable evidence was 
afforded of the sentiments entertained 
toward Mr. Parnell. In fact the tendency 
of popular opinion was emphatically in 
the direction most dreaded by the castle 
party. 

People who had previously been opposed 
to Mr. Parnell’s policy came round and 
declared that the forgery of these letters 
revealed a state of things they could not 
tolerate—showed in fact that so far from 
Mr. Parnell being unworthy of confidence, 
it was his enemies who were not to be 
trusted, Evidence was accumulating 
rapidly that Mr. Parnell was growing so 
popular in England that it would be his 
scheme of home rule that would ulti- 
mately be accepted. The Irish leader 
was welcomed at Nottingham with more 
than royal enthusiasm; he was the 
honored guest of Mr. Gladstone at Ha- 
warden; he was accorded a= splendid 
reception at Liverpool. His detractors 
were aut their wit's end what to do, and 
they ‘got at” Captain O'Shea. Although 
the “gallant” captain had been in the 
enemy's camp for three years, and had 
moreover threatened more than once 
what he would do, he was unable to screw 
his courage to the sticking point until 
this movement. Why? Because, in all 
probability, he knew very well that he 
could not do anything. The chances are 
that a ground of difference between Mrs. 
O'Shea and her “gallant” husband, in- 
volving somebody’s guilt, but probably 
neither Mrs. O'Shea’s nor Mr. Parnel’s 
has been made the reason for striking this 
blow at the Irish leader, We shall see 
whether the case willever come up before 
the court; or if it comes before the court, 
we shall see whether Captain O'Shea will 
enter the witness box. All this may hap 
pen, for the conspiracy of the letters 
shows us what Mr. Parnell's foes—Ire- 
land’s foes—can do in the way of suborn- 
ing perjurers and forgers, but still we all 
know how the principal witness in the 
letter conspiracy ended his career of 
infamy, and no one need be surprised if 
history should repeat itself. I, for one, 
believe that this O'Shea case is nothing 
more nor less than another conspiracy of 
the sume kind and having the same 
origin and end as the Houston and Pig- 
gvott affair, and because I know some- 
thing of the dismal depths of villainy to 
which the Irish landlord and castle fac- 
tion can go, I shall require the deliberate 
confession of Mr. Parnell and Mrs. O'Shea 
before I shall be prepared to believe in 
their guilt. It has been my misfortune, 
perhaps, that I have not at all times been 
able to appreciate at their own estimate 
the services which the parliamentarians 
have rendered to the Irish cause, and I 
have not always agreed in every particu- 
lar with some of the minor points of de- 
tailin Mr. Parnell’s policy; but in view 
of the tremendous issues involved, and 
especially in view of the attempts which 
the castle party have made to discredit 
the Irish movement through its recog- 
nized head, it appears to me that it is 
the plain duty of all who have had the 
honor of being associated, however hum- 
bly, with Mr. Parnell in that movement, 
to declare their determination to meas- 
ure their confidence in him by the hatred 
meted out to him by the common enemy. 

This is the view generally taken in Ire- 
land. Among the leading men of the 
party at home the feeling is one of deep 
regret for the sake of the cause, while it 
is felt that if the charge should be sub- 
stantantiated it will mean an inglorious 
termination of what might have been a 
brilliant political career, It is also felt 
that for the first time Parnell is assailed 
on a matter in which his friends can ren- 
der him no assistance, “As yet,” a pri- 
vate correspondent says, “the charge 
alone is made, und made by wu contempt- 
ible hound who is a personal enemy of 
Parnell’s, Therefore the people of Tre- 
land in the absence of proof, will hold 
him in the sume trust and esteem in 
which he stood toward them before this 
charge was leveled against his charac- 
ter.” Itis felt by those who are in the 
know that if Mr. Parnell goes down be- 
fore this new attack the parliamentary 
party would elect Dillon, certain, though, 
@8 One Correspondent says, “he would be 
the most incompetent Jeader Ireland 
ever had, though he would be one of the 
most honest.” I donot share this opinion 
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in itsentirety. I should like to see an 
absolutely honest man Jeuding a political 
party. I believe the effect would be won- 


-derful, Still John Dillon is absolutely 


lacking in all the characteristics which are 
said to be essential to aleaderin these days, 
He is possessed of others, however, that 
would make him perhaps the most dan- 
gerous maninthe British empire if he 
should ever be leader of the party. Sex- 
fon is faraway the best all around man, 
but he has not the following that Dillon 
has. But the London correspondent of 
one of the Manchester papers names Mr. 
Davitt. There ean be no question that 
from the point of view of statesmantlike 
capacity Davitt would be in every way 
the best man. His masterly conduct of 
the case before the Parnell commission 
has won him golden opinions from all 
sorts of people, and it is quite certain that, 
failing Parnell, the man in whom the 
English masses would have most con- 
fidence is Michael Davitt. But Davitt is 
impossible as a parliamentary leader. If 
2arnell should go down under this storm 
—miark my words—-Irish parliamentarian- 
ism will require more watching than ever 
before, and it would be imperative that 
Davitt should keep out of Westminster 
and watch over the springs of national 
Virtue at home. 

There is one consideration to be 
weighed here. It has been said that if 
he knew that this action was hanging 
over his head Mr. Parnell ought not to 
have visited Mr. Gladstone. But not 
only did Mr. Parnell not know that the 
action was pending, but he knew, what 
everybody knows, that there ure many 
men eminent in Kaglish political life 
Whoare in similar positions, and if they 
were to regulate their goings in and com- 
ings out with reference to possible actions 
of this sort, suctal intercourse would be 
considerably restricted. Jt was not with- 
out sisnificance that the Pall Mall Ga- 
zette remarked that the unionists at all 
events should remember the adage that. 
people who live in glass houses should 
not throw stones, 

Of course some of the mud that will be 
thrown io this case will stick. I met a 
man the other day who believed that 
Parnell did really write the letters, and 
that it was Labouchere who persuaded 
Piggott to confess that he forged them. 
And so, no doubt, theugh Mr. Parnell 
should come out of this new trouble with 
clean hands, there will be found plenty 
of ignorant fools who will Know better. 
And there can be little question that the 
Irish cause will suffer to some extent. It 
may have been remarked that earlier in 
this letter I spoke of the position in which 
Mr. Parnell had succeeded in placing the 
Irish question. The meaning of that is 
that the Irish question does not now ab- 
sorb public attention as it once did. 
Those parliamentarians who hailed with 
such delirious delight the proposal of Mr. 
Balfour to endow a Catholic univer- 
sity taught many of the most earnest 
radicals to concentrate their attention 
upon the English social question. This 
O'Shea business will have a similar ef- 
fect. So that it is an ill wind that blows 
nobody any goad, 

And Tam very happy to say that the 
English social question continues to make 
rapid strides, We shall, as I have before 
said, go to the country onan English as 
well as an Irish programme. The 
epidemic of strikes shows no sign of 
abatement, and there are indications that 
some among the employing class are 
realizing that labor must have a larger 
share of the product. Several profit 
sharing schemes have been announced 
this week, and it is not at all unlikely that 
we may have an epidemic of these as a 
set off against the strikes, 

A notable event this week is the pub- 
lication of Mr. Frederic Harrison’s annual 
address, in the course of which that 
gentleman made the following significant 
remarks: 

The churucteristic fact of the past year 
had been precisely that movement to which 
the positivists had now for thirty years in 
vain called out for the serious attention of 
the public—the claims of the workmen to a 
fairer division of the common product. The 
Jast six months had witnessed a series of de- 
termined efforts, extending over the country 
and reaching by sympathy the whole of the 
English-speaking races, to better the cause 
of labor, They need not pretend to approve 
everything said or done In all these strug- 
giles, but they could wholly sympathize with 
the general result whereby the weakly and 
more numerous orders of laborers had won 
for themselvés advances such as their 
stronger and more disciplined fellow workers 
had gaiued long ago, It was another step in 
the long march toward the goal which they 
(the pasitivists) saw fur off--the incorpora- 
tion of the workmen everywhere into the 
full benefits of society and a fair share 
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of their own labors, and it was a step 
from which there was no going back, . . . 
The urgency of the social problem, more- 
over, promised indirectly to solve the great 
erux of our time, the condition of Ireland. 
All pointed to the hope that the hour of de- 
liverance was at hand. They could wait a 
little longer, as the [rish people also showed 
a willingness to wait. Two years ago he 
suid that the attempt to introduce the meth- 
ods of despotic government in the midst of 
parliimenutaury and democratic society was a 
sorry faree. The curtain was about to de- 
scend on the farce, for the Euglish, the 
Scotch, and the Welsh people, both in towns 
and in the country, now saw that this des- 
perate struggle to govern Ireland despot- 
leally was, at the bottom, a conspiracy of 
the landlords to secure their rents and to 
keep control over their tenants. The [Irish 
question was a landlords’ question. The Irish 
lundlord was the twin brother of the English 
lundlord—the landlord in towns quite us 
much as the landlord in counties—and in 
towus and counties in Eugland and Scotland 
as much as in Irelund the people were firmly 
grasping the conviction that the titular 
owners of the soil had for generations made 
land laws to secure their own interests. The 
taxation of ground values, allotments to 
peasants, and the rest were all features of 
one and the same problem—the claim of the 
people as house holders to broaden and 
socialize the land Jaws, add thus virtually 
the same problem as the Jand problem of 
Ireland. The deliverance of Ireland from 
fandlordism wus at hand, because the de- 
liverance of England from landlordism was 
at last begun in earnest. 


Another event worthy of observation is 
the publication of the “Fabian Essays in 
Socialism.” This consists of a neatly 
printed,and indeed very haudsome, volume 
of essays by seven of the most competent 
of Enghsh writers on socialism, viz.: G. 
Bernard Shaw, Sidney Webb, William 
Clarke, Sydney Olivier, Annie Besant, 
Graham Wallas and Hubert Bland. One 
of the writers, our friend Clarke, tells me 
that I ought to get ‘“‘moreenlightenment” 
on socialism from this book, ‘‘for it is,” 
he says, ‘not merely or even chiefly a 
question of remedy for present disorders, 
but what the historic evolution is leading 
upto.’ At present I have read but one 
of the essays—the first, by Bernard Shaw. 
I cannot say that J. have received much 
enlightenment from its perusal, but I 
have got much pleasure out of it—as a 
maker of course, for Bernard Shaw is al- 
ways brilliant and always intensely in 
earnest. But I shall perhaps nave more 
to say of this book on another occasion, 

HaRro_tp RYLETT. 


STRAWS THAT SHOW THE WIND. 


Tariff protection of labor is about exploded, 
and the home market fraud played out. 
When the farmers are ccnvinced that pro- 
tection isa myth, as far as they are con- 
cerned, they may vote the other way.—([Ne- 
braska Farmers’ Alliance. 


Not much longer will people be humbugged 
into the belief that it is the will of God that 
some should be poor and others rich. Not 
much longer will they believe that they can 
he taxed into prosperity.—[Tilferd, S. Dak., 
Times. 

The restriction in the ownership of vacant 
lands in limiting the quantity that may, be 
centered in one interest is a principle that 
will have to be recognized in this country 
svoner or later.—[Evansville, Ind., Tribune. 


The land plank is the first and the only 
sound plank that was ever adopted by the 
Knights of Labor.—[Alpena, Mich., Journal. 


Let us hope that taxes will be raised, for it 
is certain to bring about the further degrada- 
tion of society, and the greater the impetus 
given to the work of degradation the sooner 
and surer will the reformation that is brew- 
ing take form and strength.—(Grand RKuapids, 
Mich., Workman. 


Now that the principles of Henry Georce 
are being given a foremost place, let those 
who either advocate or oppuse them make 
a careful study of ‘Progress and Poverty.” 
In all your getting, get understanding.— 
(Minersville, Pa., Free Press. 


One great charm of tr single tax is its 
justica. Another is ity -:nplicity as com- 
pared with taxes upor «visonal property.— 
{London Democrat. 


“Waterman’s Journal calls Senator Blair 
‘the leading socialist member of the senate.’ 
Great heavens! ‘Our Henry’ a svcialist.— 
(Manchester Union.” Of course Blair is a so- 
cialist. Didu't New Hampshire people know 
that when they elected him?’ In his socialisin 
he stands by no means alone among repa5li- 
can statesmen, either, The whole republican 
party is fast becoming u sort of engineer 
corps for socialism.—[Boston Globe. 





Oh, Chestnuts! 
New York Mail aud Express. 

And the beauty of it al! is that every dol- 
lar that comes out of American pockets for 
that 400,000 tons of steel rails, instead of find- 
ing its way across the seas as our free trade 
Iriends would have it do, goes straightway 
into American pockets again, supporting the 
workman und his family in comtort. 


But That Proven We ave Right, for the 
Bottom of the Sen in Common Property, 
While bry Land is Not. 

Quincy, T)., Journal of Industry, 

_ Daniel McGinty has positively refused to 

oin the single tax club. Dan says he seen 
tter things at the bottom of the sea. 


SOCIETY NOTES. 


A private cablegram received in this city 
recently announced the weddiug in Paris of 
Honore Sosthenes Marie Charles d’Albert, 
fue de Luynes et de Chevreuse, and Miss 
Simone d’Uzes de Crussal, the eldest daugh- 
ter of the Duchess d’Uzes. It is a pleasure to 
offer to the World's fair readers the first com- 
munication concerning the bride’s outfit which 
comes directly from Paris, sent by Felix, the 
celebrated ecouturier, by letter duted Novem- 
ber 24 and addressed to the “Countess Suz- 
anne de Kappelle.” ; 

1. A traveling dress, made of ecossais 
cloth, cut in bias, very plain and straight, re- 
trined at the neck and at the belt by a large 
gold braid, with very puffing sleeves of green 
myrtle velvet. 

% Several visiting dresses, one of ben- 
galine old sevres color, marguerite de faust 
style, sligbtly draped at the hips; the bodice 
with a shoulder-piece of velvet to muateh, ter- 
mivated at the buck by two braces descend- 
ing to the lower part of the skirt. 

3. A charming dress, recamier style, in 
bengaline of almond colour, straigbt skirt, 
with silk at the foot. The body crossed in 
plaitings in the front is held by a broad em- 
pire belt, richly embroidered with gold and 
mother-of-pearl. 

4. A very elegant dress, beiug simply com- 
posed of a narrow peluche skirt, molding 
the features in all its movements, by which 
the supphire color of the peluche is reflecting. 
The skirt is fiuished with a large streak of black 
fox fur, crowned with a tiny triinming of sap- 
phire blue and silver mixed, a short wrap to 
match fitting at the waist. 

5 A murvelous dress of black velvet, 
with a medicis collar made of open-worked 
jet trimming, decollete, wud veiled by black 
silk crape. 

. A splendid reception and dinner dress 
with long train of sky-blue brocart interwo- 
ven with silver; crepe de chine front, with 
releve fastened with silver coras. 

7. A gown of light blue oriental crape, 
draped in the Greek style, showing a robe 
of silk gauze, trimmed with rare Malines 
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8. Extremely pretty is the dress which was 
worn on the occasion of the signing of the 
wedding contract—white peau ce svie, bay- 
ing a border of very pale pink roses and 
completly covered with a cloud of white silk 
zauze. 

9 Several ball dresses in silk crape, one 
being of pale violet color and another in wa- 
ter green color, lightly embroidered with 
void and silver; one iu pink tulle, scattered 
all over with petals of flowers, sprinkled with 
dew drops of crystal; one of sky blue, scat- 
tered with pearls and diamond dust. 

10. Among the splendid furs of the bride’s 
trousseuu, besides the traditional sealskin 
pelisse, martre zibeline ranks the first, prin- 
cipally for carriage wraps. Iudeed, nothing 

barmonizes better with the emerald, sap- 
phire and ruby colors of the velvet dresses 
thao the rich geld-brown hue of this expeu- 
sive skin. 

The future Duchess of Luynes wore a dress 
composed of silver-zray peluche, crossed 
by long strips of martre zibeline.—{New York 
World. 


A poorly clad little woman currying a dead 
child in her arms stood for a few minutes on 
the corner of Twenty-sixth street and Lex- 
ington avenue yesterday afternoon, and then 
mysteriously disappeared. She was weep- 
ing when seen by Mr. Love, of the drug store 
under the Ashland bouse, who was on his 
way to diuner witha friend, and was alto- 
gether such an unusual spectucle of misery 
that the two men stopped to inquire what her 
trouble was. On closer inspection, that trou- 
ble appeared to be poverty, and they slipped 
two silver quarters into her hand. Mr. Love 
caught sight of the infant's face and was 
startled at its pallor. 

“Why, vour child is silk,” he said; “it must 
be looked after immediately.” 

“Yes,” said the woman, ‘she is very sick,” 
and she hugged it to her breast. 

Mr. Leve placed his hand on the child’s 
head and found that it must have been dead 
for several hours. He told the womun so 
kindly and asked her where she lived. 

“No, no,” she answered, weeping and clasp- 
ing the dead infant tightly in her arms, ‘she 
is not. dead, but she is very sick. No, she is 
not deud—not dead.” 

The woinan’s words were very incoherent, 
but Mr. Love managed to gather from what 
she suid that she was a house servant who 
had been turned away. 

“They said I might go out and take my 
dead baby in my arms,” she said; “but she is 
not dead.” 

Whiie he was endeavoring to ascertain the 
address of the place where the woman had 
worked, Mr. Love and his friend were hailed 
by an acquaintance on a neighboring door- 
step. They turned and exchanged a few 
words With him, and then excused themselves, 
with the intention of looking after the woman 
and her dead child. But to their surprise she 
had disappeared, aud no trace of ber could 
be found. The hospitals were visited and 
the police notified, but nothing further was 
learned of the strange case. The women was 
diminutive and poorly clad in dark clothes. 
The child appeared to be several months old, 
—{New York World. 


RECENT SALES AND ASSESSMENTS. 
IMPROVED PROPERTY. 

No. 36S West Twenty-third strect, four 
story brick. Sold for $40,000; ussessed at 
€17,000, or 4224 per cent of its value. 

No, dé6 West Thirty-Ufth street, three story 
brick Sold fer §12,500; assessed at $5,500, or 
4fpere ot ofits value, 

No.cue Rest Fiftieth street, three story 
brick. Sod for &8,400; assessed at $4,500, or 
43 per cegt of its value, 

No. 200 West Sixty-second street, five story 
brick. Sold for §20,G00; assessed at 810,000, 
or 40 per cent of jts value, 

No, 321 East Seventy-fourth street, five 
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story brick tenement. Solc for $15,250; as~ 
sessed at $8,500, or 5547 per cent of its value. 
“No. 513 East Eighth-fourth street, three 
story stone front. Sold for $12,000; assessed 
at $6,000, or 50 per cent of its value. 

No. 185 East 112th street, two story frame. 
Sold for $4,850; assessed at $8,500, or 8034 
per cent of its value, 

No. 314 Bast (15th street, four story brick 
tenement Sold for $11,500; assessed at 
$6,500, or 561, per cent of its value. 

No. 419 East 122d street, three story stone 
front. Sold for $0,500; assessed at $4,500, or 
WY per cent of its value. 

‘The average assessinent on the above nine 
buildings is 554y per cent. 

VACANT LAND. 

South side of Fiftv-sixth street, 175 feet cast 
of Tenth avenue, 259x100. Sold for $0,000; as- 
sessed at $2,500, or 2757 per cent of its value. 

South side Fifty sixth street, 200 feet east 
of Tenth avenue, 245x100, Sold for $9,000; as- 
sessed ut $2,500 or 27°7 per cent of its value, 

North side Sixty-tirst street, 150 feet west 
of Eighth avenue, 25x100 5. Sold for $15,000; 
assessed ut $7,000, or 465; per cent of its 
value. 

North side of Sixty-seventh street, 350 feet 
east of Third avenue, 27.6x100.10 Sold for 
$11,000; assessed at $4,500, or 4087 per cent of 
its vielue. 

North side of Eighty-ninth street, 83.2 feet 
west of Park avenue, 100x100. Sold for 
$38,500; assessed at $22,000, or 57 per cent of 
its value. 

South side of 104th strect, 295 feet. west of 
Ninth avenue, SOx100.11, Sold for $33,000; 
assessed at $12,200, or S627 per cent of its 
value. 

South side of 104th street, 155 feet west of 
Fourth avenve, 25s100.11. Sold for €5,850; 
assessed at $2,200, or 87!q per cent of its 
value. 

North side 41st street, 250 feet eust of 
Vighth avenue, 50x90 11. Sold for $9,100; 
wssessed al $4,000, of 45%f per cent of its 
value. 

North side of t4tst street, 200 feet cast of 
Fichth avenue, 50s99.11. Sold for $0,100; as- 
sessed at $4,000, or 43°) per cent of its value. 

The average assessment on the above nine 
parcels of land is 40 per cent. 

PERSONAL. 

General Workman Powderly was arrested 
last week at his home in Seranton on the 
Callaghan conspiracy charge. He is on bail, 
and the grip keeps bim home. 


John R. Burton of Detroit bas ajetter on 
the single tax in the Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Workman. Mr. Burton isa student on the 
vreat questions of the day, and is an ener- 
vetic defender of the single tax. 


The Revs. William Rollinson and Mr. De 
Hart of New Jersey ure discussing ‘Henry 
Georze’s Propositions” in’ the Somerville 
Unionist-Gazette—Mr. De Hart taking the 
negative and Mr. Rollinson the affirmative. 


Warren Worth Bailey has written a strong” 


Jetter to the Chicago Evening Journal on the 
subject of “Taxes for Drainaye.” He favors 
their beang raised by special wssessipent. 


The Knights of Labor Advocate of Boston 
claims that Mr. William Murray, of local as- 
sembly 8128, Boston, was the first person to 
advocate the Australian ballot in thut state, 
and perhapsin this country. He convinced 
James Sumner Miller of the value of the sys- 
tem, and the latter when running as preen- 
back candidate for governor of Massa- 
chusetts, ia TSS5, in his letter of acceptance, 
advoeated the Australian system. Sometime 
early in 1386, Mr. Murray uryred the pussave of 
such a law before the special committee of 
the Massachusetts legislature. 

H. W. Allen of Kansas City makes a sug- 
gestion to the Star of that city, which, if car- 
ried out, he thinks, would) give Kansas City 
an advantace over other cities as a manufac- 
turing center. Mr. Allen’s plan is to guaran- 
tee to all flour mills, manufaectories or other 
industrial enterprises locating there, exemp- 
tion from all taxation whatsvever on build- 
ius, machinery and fixtures for a term of, 
say, thirty years. 


William Wolf, a lute esteemed member of 
the Manhattan single tux club, has removed 
to St. Louis. Mr. Wolf's friends, while re- 
gretting the loss ef nis counsel and aid here, 
congratulate our St. Louis single tux men on 
the valuable addition made oo their numbers. 


HE. Martin Williains of St, Louis is travel- 
ing in Wansas, delivering lectures on the 
single tax and the tarilY question, 


Joha Kh. Fellows, district attorney of New 
York city, has been dropped trom the Young 
men’s democratic club for non-payment of 
dues, He was several years io arrears. The 
dues are & a year. The disappearance of 
Mr. Fellows’s name from the rolls of the elub 
hurgests Thut his fellow members cun svarce- 
ly have showu a pressing auxiety for his 
company. 


Jumes A. Herne und company opened at 
the Harlem theater on Monday night in 
“Drifting Apart,” toa crowded and apprecia- 
tive audience. 


Respecitully Referred to Socialints and Nive 
tignatiotn, 
Chtet Justice fuller, 

Weare apt to beunmindful of the fact thatit 
is the duty of the people to support the gov- 
crament and not of the government ty sup: 
port the people, 
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THE GEORGE DINNER. 
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TH: GREAT BANQU:T AT THE METRO- 
POLITAN HOTEL, 


Bpeeches by Kev. Or. Abbott, Wheeler A. 
Peckham, John De Witt Warner, Willinm 
Lioyd Garrison, James F. Mills. beorve 
JTunees, Thomas G. Shearman, Peter 
Altken, &. Atgust s Healy, Daniel ©, 
Geard and Henry Georve-lLetters of Ree 
g¥et from ¢ ongressmen, College Professe 
ors, Clergymen, nud 
Business weu—Over Two tuuadeved Guests 
Applaad the Single Tax, Free Trade und 
the Guest of the > venting. 


Authors, Lawyers 


The farewell diuner given tou Henry George 
by the Manbattan single tax club at the Met- 
rop ‘litan hotel, in this city, or Monday even- 
jag, Jaruary 20, was in every respect a 
notable success. Smoply as a dinner, it was 
excellent. and it speaks well forthe resources 
of the hotel that, though owing to the failure 
of penple to notify the coinmittee of their in- 
tended presence, dinner was ordered for but 
one hundred and fifty, over two huadred 
were taken care of witb apparent ease. 

Luis F. Post, president of the Manhattan 
single tax club, cccupied the chair, witb 
Henrv George, the guest of the evening, on 
his rigoé, aud Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbutt, pas- 
tor of Plymouth church, om his left. At 
half-paot § Chairman Post rapped for order, 
wherespon Mr. A. M. Moliua, on bebalf of 
the Fiushing single tax club, presented Mr. 
George with a baudsomely bound copy of 
Mark Twain's Intest. book, “A Yankee at the 
Court of Rigg Arthur,” which was illustrated 
by Mr. Diniel C. Beard, president of the 
Flushing club. Mr. Moulins, who is one o! 
the oldest aud most ardeut single tax men 
inthe country, bade Mr. George godspeed 
on Lis journey, and promised that the single 
tux men of the United States would not dur 
ing his absence abate their zea), but would 
vigorvusly cacry forward the propaganda, 
60 that their number mi;ybt be vastly en- 
Jarged before Mr. George again returned tu 
his native :and after muking a circuit of the 
gi: be. 

Mr. George, in a few brief words, accepted 
the gift, saying that he higbly appreciated 
the work, and especially tbe illustratious, 
from a!most everyone of wiich “the cat” 
peeped out. The incident was received with 
hearty applause from ano enthusiastic audi- 
ence, which during the remander of the 
evening mi-sed bo chaoce to demonstrare 
its zeal in bebalf of free trade and the single 
tax. 


Letters of Regret. 

The followiag letters addressed to Louis 
F. Post, president of the Manhattan single 
tax club, were read by Mr. A. J. Steers, sec- 
retary of the club: 

PROM THE BISHOP OF WESTERN NEW YORK. 
SyRACuSE, Jan. 15, 1890. 

My Dear Sir: Let me thank you for giving 
me so good ap opportunity to “ishour frieud, 
amodera apostic of bumani'y, safe sailing, 
teachabie audiences, and an eurly and bappy 
return My imperative duties this moarh 
forbid my taking the journey to New York 
or making any new eugagement. Very sin- 
cerely yours, FP. D. HUNTINGTON, 





FROM THE RECTOR OF ALL-SOULS CHURCH. 
GARDEN City, Jug. 18. 1800. 

My Dear Mr. Post: TE thauk you very mnenh 
for the invitation to be present at the dinner 
next Monday, to specd our parting friead on 
his rouod-the-wor'd trip. 1 wish most bearti- 
ly that it was in my power to acecpt. = t 
would give me very great pleasure to be 
with youand to expressio person my feelings 
toward Mr Georve, personally, and towura 
the work with which he is identitied. 

All such pleasures are ruled out for me, at 
present, by my physical condition and my 
stress of work. 

1 cannot refrain, however, from taking ad- 
vaotaze of this uppurtunity to express in a 
brief word what I shuld bave eapresseu 
more fully and ta much better point could | 
Jhuve been witb you. 

Mr. George insy disclaim the title which 
the duke of Argy}!! fastened upon him, io re- 
proach, but bis 'rieuds are not s0 modest on 

bis Debalf. Like many anotber nick-naine, 
from the time of the early church on, what 
bas been thus meant for sarcasm is turnipg 
into seriou-ness, and ironical praise ispto a 
just eulogium. Whatever difficulties 1 buve 
bad, personatly, coucerning Mr. George'> 
method of reaching bis point, I have never 
hesitated a moment in the recognition of the 
fact that he has been raised up by Providence 
to recal' to the thougbt and conscience of our 
generation a long forgotien truth, a truth 
whieh, being forgotten, has perp‘exed uod 
bewildered us ail, as we bave been groping 
in the dark amid the jatricacies of our social 
problem. It bas beeu given bim to sce clearly 
and to say courugeously w great truth whieh 
closely ce-ncerus human welfare; to preach 
@ true evangel, good tidivgs of great joy, 
which have bees received iuto many buagry 
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and weary hearts as a veritable message 
from on higb, persuading them that what 
tbe dismal science bas so long preached 
cuncerning the disorders of earth is not a 
vospel of science at all, no good spell, bub a 
veritubie bad spell, a le from the evil 
one himself. Had Mr. George done nothing 
else he would bave earned our lasting grate 
tude because of the renewed farch he bas 
enkind!ed jo men’s bearts that things nec 
not be as they are; that things were not 
ineant to be as they are, In so far as Icanu 
see, tbe worst doubt of our day is not an 
iutellectual one, but a moral one. The doubts 
which bave been raised in the minds of men 
in our geueration by the flood of new kuowl- 
edge which is poured so sudde.ly upon us 
seem to mie brfling in comparisun with Lhose 
deeper duubts which have been stirred iu the 
bearts of men by the appalling disorders of 
earth, by the sight of its suffering aud misery 
and wretcheduess and sin, and by tbe belief 
tuugbt us im our childbood, as tbe very Ssci- 
eoce of suciety, that all this wus ivev.table. J 
believe that ‘Progress aud Poverty” bas bern 
vue of the migadtiest factursiu renewray faith 
inourday. Aud for this I thauk Mr. George 
with all my heart, as thousands are vbanking 
bim, on tinding, as he fouad, the od fuith re- 
turbing ut the chse of an economic argu- 
ment; us from the mount of vision sight bus 
been caught of the New Jerusalein de. 
scendipg from God out of beaven upon 
earth, beautiful, blessed. My gratitude 
to Mr. George dves not end here however. It 
is HOt sitmply that be hus reaewed meu’s faith 
in the city of Gud, but tua’ be has laid bure 
une fouudations therevf. Wach him, I believe 
thoroughly tbat tie principle enunciated in 
ibe Levi.ieal leyisiutiog lies at the buse 
uf a true sucial order—‘‘the faad is Mine.” Io 
the recugoition of the truth that the bounties 





vf pature are the preuvision of Pruvi- 
dence for man’s welfare, und that all 
use thereof must bs in accurdance 


with the needs of the peovle ab large, a 
suid foundation is luid fur the secial super- 
structure. ‘The failure to recogn ze this, iu 
the venerativns past, bas left the tuundations 
uf the sucial structure shaky. Whatever may 
ve the furm in which this principle shall be 
recuguized, lam sure thatit is tu be recog- 
muned and embodied in Gur laws. This beiny 
dune, the way will be open for whatever 
otber developments society shall stund io 
veed of. With hosts of others, {| thauk Mr. 
Gevrge from my beart fur the clear aud 
powerful enuociation of this cardinal truth 
concerning Jaad. 

May bis present trip greatly aid in enlight- 
enlug men’s minds oo this basic truth and ino 
‘ospiring tbeir wills to seek to fultill all rigbt- 
eousness. Yours cordial'y, 

R. HEBER NEWTON. 


FROM THE PRESIDENT OF COLUMBIA COLLEGE 
BROOKLYN, January 15, 1590. 
My Dear Mr. Posi: Yuur letter iovitiag me 
ro speak at the dioaer to Mr Heury Georve 
aS Jast reacbed me, as 1 du not vet go to the 
sollege every day. It wili be impossible for 
ne tu altend the dinner, my time b: jag com- 
pletely taken up dav aud uight in my fisal 
preparations for removal to New York apa 
ibe new duties which await me there. I fee] 
that Mr. George has dune the country a great 
service iu the impulse be bas given to ballot 
refurm, and generally io bs genuine Ameri- 
cau method of agitating bis views, While, 
as you surmise, I «m nut able wholly to agree 
with bim, Istill value very hiebly the work 
ne is doing in making men think about ques- 
tions of such fundamental importance. Tbe 
truth, wherever it may lie, will not suffer 
from free and Open di-cussion. Asking you 
Lo present my best wishes to Mec. Geurge for 
&@ pleasant trip and a safe return, lan, yours 
very truly, SetTuw Low. 


FROM THE PRESIDENT OF BROWN UNIVERSITY, 
Brown UNIVERSITY, 
PROVIDENCE, K I, Jdsu. 13, 1°90. § 
My Dear Sus Your invitation to be pres- 
eat us the guest of the Manbattan single tax 
club at the farewell dinuer to Heory George 
is received with thanks. I should bs de- 
lighted to be present, and would be but for 
eircuinstances which render it virtually im- 
possible. L have the utmost respect fur Mr. 
weorge, Which [ lose nu occusivn to proclaim. 
Very respectfuily yours, 
E. BENS. ANDREWS. 


FROM A YALE PKOFESSOR. 

New Haven, Jan. 12, 1890. 
Dear Sir: 1 am extremely sorry to say that 
lL have another eaugement for the evening of 
the 2Uib, which I cannot possibly break. Let 
me thank you stucerely both for the invita- 
tion itself aud for the manner in which it was 
viveu. Please ussure the committee of my 
appreciation of their courtesy, and my regret 
at beius uuable to accept tt Very truly 

yours, ARTUUR T. HaDLey. 


od 


FROM THE AUTHOR OF THE “MILLS BILL ” 

W asBinGTon, D, C., Jan. 15, 1890, 
Deur Sir: | bave yours of the 13:b inst., 
inviting me to attend a farewell dinner to Mr, 
Henry George ou the eve of bis departure for 
Australia. J regret that public busiuess here 
will prevent me from accepting your iavita- 
tiou, aud b.dding Mr. George a safe and 
pleasant journey to the distant land to which 
ke goes, I do not think he is acting for the 
best for America in leaving it ab this time 
Beis doing & great work bere iy org a aising op 


THE STAN DARD. 
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position fo commercial strangulation, falsely 
called protesiion. Ido not agree with him 
in his single tax idens, but I do thoroughly 
agree With him in his oppositiun to monopo- 
lies, trusts ond combinations to pluoder the 
people. [hope you may have abappy reunion, 
aud he may bave a safe return to hs native 
land. Yuurs truly, R. Q. MILLS. 
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FROM EX-SPEAKER CARLISLE. 
Housk or REPRESENTATIVFS, UL S., ( 
Wasuinaton, UV. C., dan. 16, 1890. 5 
Dear Sir: J regret that I shall be unable 
to attend the farewell diuner to be given Mr. 
George, but the nature of my duties bere re- 
quires ny constant altention 
Tum thankful for the kind invitation, and 
join with Mr. George’s friends iu wishing bim 
u pleasunt voyage aud a safe return to this 
country. Very respectfully, 
J. G. CAR isle, 


FROM THE GREAT FREE TRADE OARTOR. 
Hou-E of REPRESENTATIVES, U.S., } 
Wasuinaton, D C., dan. 14, 1800. y 

Dear Sir: Yvuursof the 13.h just received, 
and I tbhauk you for the invitation. I 
would nut hesitate to accept it if it were 
act that, if can be absent from Washington 
on that evening, I have an engagement to 
unswer a tvast at another bauquet. I am 
never afraid of committing myself by my 
presence at such a supper as that given in 
honor of Henry George. Of course every 
ope ku ows who has read what he has written 
aud what I have priated, that there are sub. 
jects upon which we do not agree, and views 
which we do not entertain in common; but 1 
am glad of an oppurtunity to express my sin- 
cere admiration for bis ta'ents, his attaiu- 
ments and his services tothe ceneral cuuse 
of the reformation of tuxation, and to ex- 
press mv own obligations to him for both the 
the preft Lo have derivec. from 


cyened 
haste 


picasurs 
his pubiications. I do sincerely unite with 
those who desire to testify a personal regard 
for hint aud to wish for hima pleasant jour- 
ney to Australia and a safe and happy re- 
turn. lam, verytruly yours, 

Wa. C. P. BRECKINRIDGE. 


waew 


MR. BRECKINRIDGE OF ARKANSAS. 
CoMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, | 

HousE « F REPRESENTATIVKS, 
W ASHINGION, dau. 18, 1890. 
Dear Sir: I greatly regret that it will 
not be pessible for me to attend the ban- 
quet in honor of Mr. George. Recopg- 
nizing his ability aod patriotism, it would 
give me much pleasure to participate in 
any event in his honor. While I can- 
not subscribe to his more advanced views 
yet 1 fully subscribe to the doctrine that 
taxes On comnmerce are ap evil, as all taxes 
are, and tbat to tax the trade of a country, 
as we now do, is a peculiar bardsbip upon the 
isboriag people who work fora daily wage, 
und that it needs extensive ref) rm. Sin- 

cerely yours, C. KR. BRECKINRIDGE, 


FROM THE GRAND MASTER WORKMAN OF THE 
KNIGHTS OF LABOR. 


ECRANTON, Pa., Jan. 15, 1890. 

Dear Sir: Ihave been forced tocance! an 
engagement to speak on the evening of the 
20:h iast., at Cuhoes, owing to throat trouble, 
resulting from a combined attack of quinsy 
and la grippe. I havecanceled several en- 
gugements on the advice of my doctor, who 
strongly urges that I do no more speaking 
tnis wiuter. I will not be able to do any 
speaking and, aS 4 consequence, could not 
respond to a toast at the fareweil dinner to 
be given to Mr. George. 

Convey my regrets tothe guests and pur- 
ticularly to Mr. George, and ia doing so ex- 
press for me the sentiment that Mr. George 
may epj oy a pleasant journey to Australia, 
and that bis stay there may be productive of 
the greatest good tu the cause of land re- 
form. 

I hope ta be able to welcome him on his re- 
turo to America with the assurance that the 
cooverts to the true doctrine of land tax. 
ation have been doubled duriag his abseuce. 

With sincerest regards, I remain, very 
truly yours, T. V. POWDERLY, 


FROM THE EDITOR OF HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
West New Buicaron, S J., N. Y., | 
January 17, 1890. | 
Dear Sir: I am sincerely obliged to you for 
your friendly invitation to the dinner which 
it is propused to give to Mr. Henry George on 
the 20 hof Junuary as a testimony of per- 
sonal admiration and regard, and I am very 
sorry that an unusual pressure of occupation 
aud 4 tpeciic eagagement compel me to de- 
Cline. 
lam aware, as you sav, that attendance at 
the dinner would aot uecessarily imply agree- 
ment wilh the views of Mr, George. But that 
apprebension would not alarm me. What- 
ever may be the degree of tny ugreement 
witb those views, ] am always glad to testify 
my sympathy with Mr. George's aims and my 
bigh appreciation of the ability and temper 
with which be maintuins his opivious. IJa- 
deed, an old Brook J'armer who bas not re- 
nounced the humane bopes and ideals of his 
youth must always regard with the utmost 
interest thosa who are more impressed by 
the fact of bumua suffering thau by the con- 
viction of its necessity, und whose lives are 
earueatly devoted to devising means for its 
permanent relief, Truly yours, 
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LETTERS FROM LEADING LAWYERS, 


Nzw York, Jan. 17, 1890. 

My Dear Sir: Iregret thut 1 am unable to 
attend the dinner to be given to Mr. Henry 
George on the occasion of his departure for 
New South Wales. Itis a long journey that 
be is ab ut to make, but he caunut travel far 
or fast en-ugh to reach auy couutry or sta- 
tion Where his remarkable utterances shall 
not have run before him preparing an ex- 
pectant au ‘ience, 

Mr. Samuel B. Clarke has clearly proved 
that Mr. George is entitled to a hearing. But 
where does he jail to get a hearing whether 
he is entitled to it or not? Some question bas 
been raised as to the originality of bis the- 
ories, but th ‘ugh they were as old as Suiut 
George of Cappadccia, it is solely by reason 
of his extraordinary clearness of statement 
that they have laid hold upyun this geperatiun 
as both novel and useful. 

I dc not pretend to accept all that Mr. 
George teaches, but I do admire and enter- 
tain his viewson the foliowing points: (1) 
The individual is to each individual of far 
more consequence than the government. (2) 
The government should interfere as little as 
possible with the individual. (3) The taxes 
necessary for the support of government eco- 
nomically administered, might well io a nor- 
mal condition of affairs be levied upon lands 
exclusive of the value of the improvements 
th reon. (4) Neither the necessities of maa 
nor his willingness to wurk or save should be 
made the basis or measure of taxation. This 
proposition challenges tan ff and income 
taxes. (5) All franchises derived from the 
pub ic should contribute to the public treas- 
ury a Share of their earoings, without unduly 
increasing the costof service to that purtiun 
of the public making use of the franchise. 
lu the latter event the result is simply that a 
part instead of all of the public pay a tax ia 
disguise. 

Indirect or disguised taxuiiua is always 
objectionable. One of the most prominent 
and entbusiastic of our high tariff maoufac- 
turers, Who writes as well as he works, said 
to mea few weeks siuce: “Of course, theu- 
retically the oulv correct tax is a direct tax, 
but I want to be practical.” A few years 
ago, sitting next to a genial and distinguished 
candidate for the republican nomination for 
the presidency, I said: ‘‘Not as a disputant 
but as a Jearner, I should Ike to hear from 
you a statement of the underlying principle 
of protection. Certainly no one can state it 
better thaa you.” He answered: “There 
iso’t any priaciple about it; protection is 
purely a matter of experience.” In the re- 
cent debate between Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Baine, the champion of protection relicd 
solely upon an array of facts which he chuse 
to ascribe, as the case might be, to high tariff 
or low tariff legislation. Ia the case of €ach 
of these three high priests in the temple of 
protection it thus appears that practical ex- 
verience of protection fur more than a hun- 
dred years, under manifuld and varying 
conditi-ps and countries, 1s not yet old 
enough or brvad enough to permit the iaduc- 
tien of a genera) Jaw. 

As between such leaders groping in the 
dark, and Mr. George carriiog a Jamp, J 
should prefer to follow Mr. George, though 
{ must confess that sometimes the lamp 
seems to me to sinoke a little, somewhat ob- 
scuring rights of propertv, without which J 
doubt whether men would be as industrious 
as now; and if less industrious less useful and 
virtuous, 

However, in bis mission to New South 
Wales I wish Mr. George “Godspeed,” be- 
lieving that be wall successfully contest the 
scpbisins of high protection. His contest 
fortunately is to be waced in a jurisdiction 
where the Australian ballot is in operation 
uader the best rossible conditions. I am, 
your obedient servant, 

FRANCIS LYNDE STETSON. 


New York, Jan. 8, 1890. 
Dear Mr. Post: Iam very wuch obliged to 
vou fer your invitation of this date, and 
should be very glad to be present at the din- 
ner; but my engagements are such that week 
that this will be impracticable. I regret this 
the more because I feel very sensibly how 
much the cause of reform, both of taxation 
and of the tariff, owes to Mr. George. Yours 

faithfully, E. P. WHEELER. 














No. 31 Nassaw STREET,  ) 

New York, Jan. 15, 1890, 6 
Dear Mr. Post: | am just about over an at- 
tack of the fashionable malady, and it bardiy 
yet seems prudent for me to undertake the 
strain, delightful as it would be, of a pubiic 
dinner. There is an obligation upon me, as 
upon every American who deems himself lib- 
eral, toexpress bis ¢ ratitudeto Henry George 
for the light and hope which be has spread 
through the masses of American men, and 
‘for the broader conceptions of social move- 


‘meats and problems to which be bas intro- 


duced very many men,excepnonally ¢qu:pped 
asthey supposed themselves, and aw they 
really were, to deal with such movements 
aud problems. I say this the more because | 
am hostile to some, or at least one, of Mr, 
George’s propor itions (the treatment of pres: 
eut laud value), and because I see some of 
the political beariugs of the questions and 
the practical duties of public men very dif- 
fereutly from moet of my single tux friends. 
Whether, however, I be right or wrong in 
my views, lam clear that thore is far Jarger 


hope in public life, and that the world is 


Geoncs Wudssy Custis saner, and thatthe masses of men aro bot 
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' tremes of human society. 
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January 22 1890. 


‘teas sarees 


only more courageous, but more reasonable, 
fur Henry George, to whom, whether he go 
to the Antipodes or return to older and 
needier commuuities, I wish a God-speed. 
Faithfully yours, Enwaeop M. SHEPARD. 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF DEMOCRATIC CLUBS, 


York, Penn, Jan. 16, 1890, 

My Dear Sir: It would give me the purest 
pleasure to be able to join with Mr. George's 
friends in fcrmal farewell to him on the 
20th. But I can nut promise myself the indul- 
gence. If I could leave my office at that 
time. I would be compelled to accept another 
invitation for the 2U:b, from the democratic 
society of New Jersey, which came to me 
many days before this. 

If my goud wishes could temper the winds 
which are tu speed Mr. George uround tbe 
world, be weuld sail over very smooth seas 
and to the largest opportunities of usefulness, 
which even his great genius could improve. 
Though present with you I do not think | 
would care to avail myself of vour generous 
bint respecting differences of opinion. I 
would prefer not to measure differences with 
Mr. George, but. instead, to welcome agree- 
ments. The latter are plain enough and i:n 
pertant enough for all) present purposes. 
And remembering bow the cruel and corrupt 
societv of theli ne, nineteen centuries since, 
recoiled from tbe “extreme views” eu bodied 
in the golden rule, merely because that rule 
was death tu tyranny and extortion, I am 
not inclined to think evil of the new teach- 
ing for the sole reason that itis, like Chris- 
lianity at the period mentioned, “every- 
where spoken azvainss.”) Time and examin- 
ation will doubtless furnish better tests of 
truth than the outcries of hoary abuses, at- 
tacked in their strongho'ds, I remain very 
truly yours, CnauNncey J, BLACK, 








FROM MARK TWAIN. 
HARTFORD, Jit. 18, TS9U. 
Dear Sir: 1 am cluttered up witb en- 
gagemeuts und shall not be able to he 
there, greativ as I should like to he!p du 
honor to the faith and courage and stead- 
fastness which Mr. Georve has shown is 
his course. He is working in the interest of 
the pauper; I have promised to do what I can 
to assist both prince and paper that sight, 
and so am to be present xt the first represen- 
tation of a dramatization of cue of my books 
which tries to take care of those two ex- 
Traly yours, 
S. L. Clemens, 


— 


FROM A WELL KNOWN BANKER. 


JAN. 5, 1890. 
My Dear Mr. Post: Your kind invitation is 
tempting, aslhave a large admivation for 
Mr. George, and should be glad at some time 
if I could, to say so, but Tum nota speaker, 
and do ovt think [ shvuld be able to attend 
thutevening. Reerettieg that I cannot be 
with you, {am yours verv truly, with many 

Gro. F. STER PEABODY. 








FROM A FREE TRADE MANUFACTURKEK, 
York, Pa., Jan. 17, 1890. 

Mv Dear Sir: Many thanks for your theuvht- 
ful invitation to be the guest of your club at 
the farewell dinner to Mr. George, Munday 
evening. I have delayed reply in hopes that 
la grippe would slacken its hold upon me, 
But there is uow so little chance of that that 
Iam constrained to seod my regrets. 

There is nv one in this world whom I more 
love to honor than the great bumuanitariag, 
Henry George. I believe hitn to be one of 
the greatest and best men living. Certainly 
no one deserves more of his fellow man, or 
fills a Jarger place in the history of his time. 
Mv bearvis with bim in tis nuble work fur 
peace and industrial liberty, the first aud 
greatstep toward which is free trade tbrough- 
out the world. 

With kind regards to all of you, and mv 
love and best. wishes and bop voyayve to your 
great chief, Iam very truly, your friend, 

A. B. FARQUHAR. 


A GREETING FROM JUDGE MAGUIRE. 

The followiag telegram arrived too late to 
be read at the dinner: 
F San Francisco, Jan. 20, 1890. 
“ To Henry Georve, Metropolitan H tel, New 
York: While New York honors, Califurnia 
is Walling to greet you. 

Jamies G. MAGUIRE, 
Chairman of Reception Cumuittee. 

The letters were listened to carefully and 
received hearty but thorougbiy discrimino- 
ating applause. Th letter of Mr. Stetson 
was interrupted aguin and again by ap- 
plause as the various articles of his brief 
sonfession of faith were read. 

At the conclusion of the reading of the 
lutters Mr. Post said: 

la one of his writings our guest has suid 
that beneath every social problem there lies 
a ‘ocial wrong, We believed that ia this 
opinion the paster of Piymouth church and 
the editor of the Christiau Uaiou would 
heartily agree, (Appluuse.) 

We have therefore asked bim to respond to 
the seutimest; 


“RIGHTKOUSNESS EXALTETH A Nation.” 
“With want destroyed; with greed 


changed to noble passions, with tbe fra- 
. tevnity that is bora of equality taking 





oe 





the place of the jealousy and fear that 
HOW array men agaist each other; with 
mental power Joo-ed by conditions that 
give to the humblest comfort and leisure, 
and who shall measure the heizhts to 
which our civilization may soart Words 
fail the thought! Itisthe golden aye of 
which puets have sung and high raised 
seers huve tuld in metaphor! It is the 
gl riots vision which bus alwavs baunted 
mao with gieams of tithul splendor, Is 
Is what be saw, whose eyes at Patinos 
Were closed in u trance, Ib is the cul- 
miuation ot Ctvistiauity., The city of 
God on earth with tts walis of jasper and 
its gates of pears! lo is the reigo of che 
Pr nee of Peace.” 

I now have the pleasure of introducing to 

you the 
Kev. Dee Lyman Abbott. 


Mr. Cuauirman and Gentlemen: 1 presume 
that Lam invited here tu-n ght not hecause 
Lama single tux man and certainly not to 
speak iniavor of the single tax theory. If 1 
ceaun judge ubythiag of your sentiments from 
the expressions which you bave already 
ziven to them, auy speaking in favor of the 
the single tax theory would be bringing 
“coals to Neweastle,” a kinu of commerce I 
never huve had any ambition for. (Applause ) 
Besides, | must say frank!'y that olf jections 
to certaio phases of the single tax tbeury 
Which Lbave eutertained have not always 
been as promptly answered by the advocates 
of that theory as one of these objections 
was to-night by the gentleman advocating 
that theory who accompanied me to this 
room. He isamember of Plymouth church, 
and when occasionally we have a qvuesticn in 
our chureh invelvio,, some expenditure of 
meney, and some conservative genticman 
(for there ure some conservative gentlemen 
even ino Plymouth church) questions where 
the money will come frum, this friend of 
mine, aba certain stage of the discussion, 
haus a habit of putting his hand in his pocket 
as though after his pocket book, and Saying, 
“If the church don’t raise the muuey, I will 
pav the deficit,” and that settles the discus- 
siun. To-night as Ll came down into the dining 
room] found a double tax man attacking 
my single tax friend, and just as I entered 
the room the double tax manu said, ‘How 
do you know thata single tax will pay all 
the expenses of the government?” ‘Well,” 
respended Mr. Shearman, “I am very sure it 
will, and at ali events (and there the habit 
came out in hin) if it does not Ll will pay the 
deficit.” (Laughter and continued applause. ) 

I observe, gentlemen, that your toastmaster 
bas bad due consideration to the constitu- 
tional conservatism, not to say timidity, 
which is supposed to characterize the cloth, 
If you had asked me to-night, for instance, 
to speak to the text, ‘After ballot reform— 
justive,” I might bave arisen t-tncrrow mor- 
ning and been suo-struck (laughter), or if you 
had asked me to speak to the text 'Prog- 
ress and Poverty,” which you have very ap 
propriately assigned to the artist representa- 
tive, it might have been that in combining 
thuse two words and connectiuy them with 
tthe artist profession I was trenching a little 
too close on facts to be courteous, or if you 
bad ask-d meto speak to the text to which 
my friend Mr. Healy is to speak, aud 1 were 
to begin by saying, “I am a democrat,” [ 
would certainly be deluged with protection 
letters on the mor7ow. But surely T may 
speak on tire text “Righteousness exulteth a 
nation,” without the feur of being called to 
order for my beresy, either by conservative 
theologians or by conservative politic’ans. 

I think we all of us must and do recoenize 
agreat conjuries of movements in our day, 
which to those that have not thouehe 
serious 'y ou the subject appear to be isolated 
Muvemeots, wad to some even to be the 
notions of separate individualistic cranks, 
We bave the demand for protis shariuy and 
er-operation by such men as Maurice aud 
Kingsley of England; we have tie demand 
tor labor orgauization und all the pussthili- 
ties that may grow out of it by such men us 
Mr. Powderly and Mr. Arthur of this country; 
we have the bope cof a future millennium by 
such—sbali I say prophets, or shali | sav 
dreamers/—as Mr. Bellamy, and we have, or 
must have, tax reform by such reformers as 
Mr. Henry George. (Applauuse.) But as I 
jook at it, these are not isolated and idiosya 
cratic mM: vements, but they are parts of one 
great movement; Ltbey are movements along 
converging lines to one great ultimate end; 
thev are all animated by one great controlling 
and nobie purpose. If Tmay be allowed tu 
take an illustration from my own profession, 
the diYerence between these various move- 
meuls ure somewbat similar to the diiYerences 
thatexist ia the church of Christ betweeu 
diferent denominations. ‘These differences 
ure exugverated and exalted beyond degree, 
wh Je the great purpose which animates these 
reformers and the great cummon end tu 
which all these converyiny lies are tending 
is apt to be forgotten. 

We are euteriug upon an agitation which 
is broader thun wa tax reform agitation, 
though | believe that the reform of taxation 
istirss and fundamental, I speak tc-nigbe 
botus 4 demucrat, nor as a republicuu; | 
speak to-uight gut as uw single tax man, und 
certuinly not us an Opponeut or critic of siu- 
gle tax philosophy, (Appluuse.) Aud I do 
Bot think ibis nevegsary for me to suy that I 
do not believe everything Mr. George suys, 
for the simple reason that To have oever yet 
seen &@ Man with whom | could agree iu 
everything. But I speak to-night besore a 
represeutative people, befure 4 large budy 
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of nen who are imtued with this general 
purpose, who are lookipy to this general end, 
aud who are ready, however they may differ 
in details, to give Giod-sp2ed to their prophet. 
and thelr leader who is marching in the direc- 
tion of w broad and humanituriun movement. 

I we the word “democracy” in no bad 
sense when [say that we are iirst and last 
and all the time believers in democracy. 
(Applause.) We believe in political demec- 
racy, we believe that it is the rigbt of the 
peopre to rule themselves, not because we 
think the common people ure always com- 
petent to govern, but because we are sure 
they are more competent to govern them- 
selves than anybody is to govern them. 
(Continued applause.) We beleve in gov- 
ernment by the peaple, not because we think 
the people will make no mistakes, but because 
we believe they will fearu quicker by their 
bluuders than they will learn by the wisdom 
of any aristucracy set over them, But, yen- 
tlemer, itis @overament by the people, for 
the people, of the people; not government 
of the machine, by the machine and for the 
machine. (Cries of ‘Hoar, hear,” loud ap- 
plause.) 

Lu spite of satire, irony anc assumned argu- 
ment onthe part of orguus and oflicials who 
claim to speak for the democracy, we be- 
lieve in a guerded ballot box, because we be- 
lieve that cf all aristocracies the worst and 
the most dangerous is a plutecracy. Gov- 
erument by a sinvle king or monarch muy be 
wise if be be a noble man; government by 
the mass of the people will always, we be- 
lieve, issue in beneficial results if you will 
give the people time enough to ponder over 
the problem and reach the resu'ts. But the 
oue great evil. thoroughly and) wholly, root 
und branch, abominable, is that covernment, 
appurently by the great. uness of the people, 
but in which they are bought and sold at the 
ballot box. 

And we believe in educational democracy. 
We helieve thatthe common people are com- 
petent for education, und for the bigher edu- 
cation. Jt is by no accident that all of the 
men who are ioterested in this great indus- 
trial upheaval are thorough and radical be- 
lievers in the public sehool system, whether 
they areinthe Roman Catholic or the Pro- 
testant church; whether they are in the one 
party or in the other. We believe in the 
power of the people to understand: we be- 
lieve in the capacity of the people to compre- 
hend, and we b-lieve it 1s the duty of the 
republic to throw open the school house door 
and to open the way to all education thut is 
necessary fora complete and large and noble 
citizeasbip. (App'aare ) 

Now, geatleme1, haviug believed in polit- 
ical democracy—the governwent of the peo- 
ple—aod baving believed in educational 
democracy—the instruction of the pe ople— 
we balieve also in a democracy of wealth. 
We believe in au commonwealth that really 
means What that noble word should mean—a 
wealth that is coratnon. Lt is impossible that 
we should have in this country political insti- 
tutions that rest ou the great body of the 
people, educational institutions that develop 
the great body of the people and at the sume 
time industrial institutions that are in essen- 
tialelements monurchial You caonot build 
your political structure as a pyramid oua 
broad base, and vour educational structure 
as wu pyramnid on a broad base, and then build 
your industrial edifice as a pyramid and keep 
it balanced on the apex. 

The great problem of political economy in 
the past has been how to accumulate wealth, 
The vreat problem of politisal economy in 
the future is, how to distribure wealth. (Ap- 
pluuse ) Not by a rough and rash method of 
distribution, not by a divide and ui divide 
vgain, not by tinging it out as Coppers are 
flupgy to serambl.og beggars in the street, 
but by svstems of industry from buttom to 
top aud from ruot to utmost branch on broad 
and democratic priacip es. This means cer- 
tuinly a reform ip taxation. It means, in 
my judyment, s’ch a reform in taxation as 
will give us two funadumental principles 
wrought into the national organism—taxa- 
tion on wealth, not expenditure, and taxation 
direct, not indirect. So lony as you are pay- 
ibe your taxes to the grocer or iron mopger 
or drygoods dealer, you only grumble at 
your wife when tre bills are excessive. When 
you pay them to the tax patherer you will 
ask Copyress Lo see that the taxes ure fair 
and equitable. 

We beiieve—at least I believe—thut the 
Wages svstem 1s to give place to a better one 
in which, in one form or auother—probubly 
in many dilTerent forms—there sbaull be the 
fulland complete and ready recognition of 
‘he fact that capital and labor are partoers, 
uot one the boss and the other the servant. 
We believe in the right of labor to organize. 
We have indeed no vreat admiration for this 
gathering Of capital into ove organized catnp 
aud wu gathering of lubur into another organ. 
ized cump, aud the two tussling together, 
While the comamunity wrows cold and huugry 
until they Hight their battle out. But in the 
nivebt of meu to oreanize for their own pro- 
tection und for the enhancement if ueed be 
of their own wages, We believe, and for it 
we stand. Butaboveall things we believe 
iu nian, and we believe ip those other rights 
because we believe injmun, We believe trat 
the issue jn unceasingly tuo be presented to 
this country. Lo think ! muy say, we (vutif 
you prefer Pwilltake the personal prunaug 
wand say Jj, aay lovk for the issue of whether 
CGtpuculivgs shall cuybeul wae poopie ur pbe 
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people shall control the corporations, and 
When that issue is presented we have no 
question into what box our ballot shall be 
cust. We believe—or if you prefer, I believe— 
that the great bighwuys of the nation that 
ure its iron and steel muscles and the electrio 
Wires of the nation that are its nerves are to 
be under the control, if not under the owner- 
ship of the body politic. 

We do vot believe—uat least I do not—tbhat 
goverument is a necessary evilaund the less 
we have of it the better. We have no wish 
to go back to a paternal goverument; we 
certainly have no wish to go back of that to 
the barbarism ef individualism, but we do 
look forward to wa fraternal government iu 
which the people bodied together in one great 
brotherhood shali have learved not to have 
things done for them by a king or aa aristoc- 
rucy, but to do, in their common wisdom, by 
their common will, and with their common 
industry—to do the things that are for their 
coulmon well being. (Applause.) If this 
were merely a political question, I say 
frankly, gentleman, I should not be here to- 
night. With me itis arelgion. I hold that 
it is as infidel to deny the brotberhood of 
man as to deny the fatherhood of God, and 
the first intidelity is fur more common in this 
country than the second. I look back to tbe 
words of Him whom I love to cali my 
Master; I read His declaration at a time 
when all power was lodved tn the bands of a 
single imperial desp't; when all the wealth 
was concentrated in the haudsof a few great 
landowners in Rume, and when all educa- 
tion Was contined to a few schools in aca- 
demic groves. T look back to that time and 
[see my Master sayiug to his followers and 
disciples, “Whosvever will be great among 
you, let him be as bim that serveth. Cali oo 
man master, for ye are ail brethren.” And I 
enlist mvysel€ gladly in the war which will 
not end vatil ‘bossism” has been driven from 
industry as it has from education und from 
politics. TI cauunot think that the slavery of 
to-day is comparable in cruelty to the slave 
ery from which tbe penof Abraham Lincoln 
and the sword of General Grant emancipated 
at once both north aud south. But so long 
as there are women in this city who buy their 
food only by selling their womanhood, se long 
as there ure men in the rich coal tields of 
Iilincis that must stand without, shivering at 
the door with pick in band and 1 eady musole 
eager for work, while wealth locks the coal 
fields up against them and against a shiver- 
ing population, so long us in the iron flelds 
of Pennsylvania men are working their 
twelve hours a day, with no time even to 
court their wives or kiss their children, so 
long my hand and mv heart are enlisted in 
any and every movement that gives fair 
promise for the emancipation of man by the 
emancipation of industry. (Applause.) 

fam not an expert in political economy. 
Where doctors disagree Ido not pretend to 
decide. The difficult questions that grow 
out«f taxation I wait fur experts to deter- 
iniue, but I give my warmest greeting and 
my heartiest bhand-shake and my best God- 
speed to him who, ia this great movement, 
has been one of its tirst, its cliefest and its 
nc blest prophet, leading us not to apy one 
particular or special cunclusion, but leading 
us, as other men ia other fields have led, 
toward the emancipation of humanity and 
the brotherhood of man. 

Mr. Post said: 

Australia bas sent to some of our states a 
method which they have adopted of reform- 
ing the ballot. We have nut received it yet 
in this state, but nevertheless we in this state 
feel that we owe a debt to Australia; and he 
proposed the followiny toast: 


Oun Dest to AUSTRALIA. 

“in ull the vreat American cities there 
is to-day as clearly detined a ruling class 
usin the most aristocratic countries of 
the world. Its inembers carry wards in 
their pockets, make up the slates for 
bumnin« tiny conventions, distrib ate « fiices 
as they barguin together, and—though 
they toil not, neither do they spio—-wear 
the best of raiment ands end money lav- 
ishly. . . . They stund to the govera- 
ment of these cities as the pig ‘orian 
ruards did to that of dechning R me, 
He who would wear the purple, Hl! the 
curule chair, or bave the fasces carried 
before him, must goor send his messen- 
ers totheir camps, give them donatiuns 
aud make them pruinises,” 


Wheeler MH. Peckhhum, 
iu replying, said: 
The debt which we owe to Australia is that 


she has furnished us a test from which Heory | 


George has preached. 

For many years | had thought and looked 
in every direction for some solution of the 
problew whicb should enuvle every man aod 
compel every man to cast the vote which 
wus the product of bis own honest convic- 
tions and which should exclude from tbe 
bullot box every vote not so east. And, lo! 
from thousauads of miles across the waters, 
from the newest country on the fuce of the 
globe, comes the simple solution of the Aus- 
tralian method of casting the ballot. 

No one here has given to that subject so 
much of the attention und the clearness of 
thought which have made it 60 acceptable to 
the American people as the guest whom to- 
night you delight to honor, 1 will not stop 
to discuss Lhe matter, 4s it will need po dis- 
cussicn to convince you of the benefit of that 
scheme und of its many advantages, but J 
cull to mind some few of the reasons whiob | 
boow have uuiwmated your honored gucst 40 


Seman nite te ate neWbeemae once pln : eo 
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House” who prodded little Joe, lam appar- 
ently considered good at making folks ‘move 
on.” Unlike the constable, [ do not want 
this person to move on, but am myself con- 
strained to push him. I would much rather 
have been invited to Australia to receive and 
welcome him. 

For he goes upon this embassy prouder than 
if he wore the badge of the national govern- 
ment and had diplomatic triumphs in bis eye, 
or if, having the sectarian stamp of a mis- 
sionary, he troubled us to decide whether his 
views on probation were sufficiently sound to 
Jet him go. Fortunately he is more concerned 
to make a heaven of this world than to dis- 
cover a hell in the next, and, better than a 
patriot or bishop, he goes as the representa- 
tive of all mankind. 

It is the marked distinction to our move- 
ment that in whatever realm or zone our 
friend shall set his foot, avherever  civili- 
wzation exists, there will he have a gospel of 
mercy to deliver. The antagonisms of na- 
tions, the strife of creeds, are swallowed up 
in the grander sentiments of universal 
brotherhood and justice, which follow and 
keep Step with the single tax in its march 
around the world. It is the messenger of 
love and white winged peace. 

As our friend loses sight of the fading land, 
and the Golden gate can no longer be dis- 
cerned from the steamer’s deck, he can con- 
sole bimself with the thought that on that 
portion of the earth’s surfuce over which he 
tosses, no lundlord bas yet been able to set 
his marks or bounds and collect his unearned 
iucrement. 

We burden Mr. George with no credentials. 
Itis he who could confer them upon us. We 
ask hun to carry our cordial greeting to far 
away friends, and to bring back more bless- 
ines, if he can like the Australian ballot. As 
yet, no tariff forbids their entrance to our 
ports, but when found and shipped let 
nothing be whispered of the expected import, 
especially if congress be in session. Would 
that we could return by our cuest’s bands a 
product fit to pay for the great boon re- 
ceived. 

As it is the glory of our cause that it 
transcends all racial differences, so it is to 
the honor of Mr. George that he transcends 
the conventional barriers which deprive one 
sex of equal rights. It is appropriate, there- 
fore, that we include in our good wishes Mrs. 
George, the faithful and devoted wife and 
mother. I know the toils and sacrifices of 
reformer’s wives. The household anxiety and 
drudgery are theirs, and they are fated to 
kuow the poverty better than the progress of 
society. It is true the husband has to facea 
frowning World and suffer the disfavor of 
majorities, but he gathers to himself a per- 
sonal devotion and an inspiration sweeter 
than the world knows. His potent arms are 
upheld by the se‘f-abaegation and devotion 
of bis silent and uunoticed helpmeet, and, 
without her, many a hero whom history pre- 
serves would have fuiled to transmit a name. 


So both the Georges in our toast shall mi ngle; 
Tis only taaes that we Wish were single. 
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causing him to make those strenuous exer- 
tions which have already produced fruit so 
abundantly. Itis not with him or with any 
of us the only reform: nor does he look to it 
exclusively as something that is to produce a 
millennium upon earth, for I have heard him 
express the sentiment upon a platform before 
thousands of people, that the great object 
of ballot reform to him was tbat through 
this reform he mi,,t carry out other and 
greater retorms. It was because he des- 
paired and because we all despaired of 
securing anything that was to better and 
improve the human race, unless we could 
first get themto give it their honest atten- 
tion and then to give it their honest vote. 
What is the use of tax refortn, or tariff re- 
form, or civil service reform, or any other 
reform, or the advantage of the several 
schemes that have gone deep into the hearts 
of the people, if they feel that no matter 
what they do, upon the seale opposite is 
- placed the heavy weight of dollars in the 
balance. Therefore, first, in order to accum- 
plish anything we may desire, this ballot 
system must be reformed. 

1f our institutions are really to rest uy ona 
ubiversal suffrage, which is the term applied 
for manhood suffrage; if it be true trat they 
can safely rest on that basis, and if such 
universal sulfrage is to be the solution of 
governmental problems, it must be « suffrage 
in which any man who Casts a vote expresses 
his convictions, aud shows that he has thought 
enough to comprehend the problem that was 
before them, and to express it bonestly in 
the ballot box. And the reason why I 
think that never before was there a sub- 
ject presented fur the consideration of the 
American people of sv great an import as 
this question of the reformation of the bal- 
lot, is that it will necessarily cast on every 
man as he goes into the secrecy of that 
iuclosure, as he stands alone in that booth in 
a@ presence whereio he himself and his God 
nione are present, the duty of coming to 
some individual conclusion in his own mind 
as to what he wants, and will give him the 
opportunity of expressing it thereby without 
intimidation and without. corruption. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

I want every man who goes there to feel 
that he has uot that pressing Want upon bim 
which makes him swerve from duty because 
his own iuterest and the lives and fortunes 
of those cluse to him are so bound up inthe 
present. I want him to feel that the Amer- 
ican manhood is strong within him, that sts 
inbibiticn is upon him, that he is wielding the 
right of an American citizen, and that he is 
discharging the sacred duty that there has 
fallen upon him, even the necessity of doing 
something to solve the great problem, that 
has iust been pictured to us by the first 
speaker. That is why, it seems to me, this 
problem is s> important. That it why I 
honor and revere a man who is its prominent 
and strongest representative in America. 

Mr. Post said that the single tax men 
looked on the’ purified ballot as simply a 
weapon for carrying on a greater fight and 
proposed as the next toast: 

A¥Tar BaLLot REFoRM—JUSTICE! 

“To give the sutfrave to tramps, to pau- 
rs, to men to whom the chance to la- 
ris a boon, to men who must beg, or 

steal, or starve, is to invoke destruction. 

To put political power in the hands of 

men embittered and degraded by pov- 

erty, isto tie fire brands to foxes and 
turn them loose amid the standing corn; 
it is to put out the eyes of a Samson and 
to twine his arms around the pillars of 
national life.” 

John De Witt Warner 


in responding said the previous speaker had 
left but littie for him to say. He bad just 
returned from addressing a meeting on the 
state of the tariff question, and he described 
the evil times that had fallen upon what was 
once the most prosperous farming region of 
the world. Yet, he said, so strong was old 
prejudice and the fear of the ostracism to 
which men who change their politics in rural 
communities are subjected, that mean whe 
see the necessity for a change hesitate 
to vote to bring it about. Mr. Warner 
said that he returned from this trip more 
than ever impressed with the importance of 
ballot reform. Nevertheless, he did not be- 
lieve that tariff reform could not be accom- 
plished even under present conditions, as he 
believed that the people would before long 
turn upon the existing system in wrath and 
the tide would run so strong that it would 
overwhelm the bribers and the bribed. He 
would have preferred that the text should 
have read, “Through ballot reform, justice.” 













































The next toast was, ‘The Prophet of San 

Francisco.”. Responded to by 
James E. Mills. 

We are here to bid Mr. George good-bye, 
but speaking for his friends of San Fraucisco, 
I anticipate their greeting and bid him wel- 
come tu the city where he began his efforts 
to secure to all men their inheritance of 
earth and to every man who labors the fruits 
of bis labor. 

San Francisco has wona position among 
the new cities of the world, but its highest 
distinction is that it is the birth-place of a 
political economy which accords with the 
spirit of Caristianity, and which, tested by 
broad, generally relieved principles of right 
and reason, proves to be founded in the 
nature and needs of man and in his relations 
to the earth. 

The history of San Francisco is a short 
one, but it has its traditions, some of them 
sufficiently striking and picturesque; and 
among them the most interesting are tradi- 
tions of the origin of the work on “Progress 
and Poverty,” the lectures by its author, ana 
the meetings at which he anda little circle 
of friends came together fur discussion of its 
principles and for mutual encouragement. 
Whatl bave heard of these traditions re- 
calls a picture of Columbus with his fellow 
voyugers peering westward while the sun 
was setting in the waters. He knew 
that there was land somewhere further 
west, for the earth was round—Lut how far. 
So Mr. George used to declare tbat the true 
principles of economics must in time prevail, 
for they were justice—but when! How far 
forward would the dreary waste of present 
wrongs stretch out? The traditions ure but 
teh or twelve years old, uud yet the glad 
tidings of eatirely attainable just economic 
conditions have gone around the world, aad 
when Mr. George leaves Sau Francisco ugain 
it will be to sail Westward ip tbe wake of his 
own God-given thought which goes on before 
him freighted with blessings to his fellow 
meh. 

Jo the grand march of events, which by its 
very order und unity proves the guidance of 
infinite wisdom, euch ave hus its own ques- 
tion to settle, The need becumes urgent, 
the circumstauces become favorable fur cou- 
sidering it, agitation uud conflict arise, a 
thousand arbitrary adjustmeuts ure pro- 
posed, but there is no rest until that ques: 
tion is settled according to luw existing ix 


Mr. Post said that the notice of his pro- 
posed toast had failed to reach the next. 
speaker on the programme, and he would 
therefore simply call on 

Willkam Lloyd Garrison 
foraspeech. Mr, Garrisun said: 

This is the second time within six months 
that I have helped send Mr. George off to 
another continent, At Liverpvol lust July 
on his embarkation for home it was my privi- 
lege at the Rotunda ball to bid him ‘bail and 
farewell.” I contidently expect that about 
the time he sails from Melbourne, after hav- 
jog converted Australia, he will be sweeping 
around the horizon with his telescope to see 
if he can discover me in New Zealand or the 
Gandwich islands and summon me to belp 
bie getaway, Like the constuble in “Bleak 
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the nature of things—impressed upon the 
nature of things by the Creator. 

low the question is the economic question. 
The need is urgent, the circumstances, es- 
pecially widespread intelligence and the 
representative character of government, are 
favorable for consideration of the mutter 
and action upon it; the thought of all ad- 
vanced peoples is aroused to tue subject, the 
deepest and best sympathies are enlisted, a 
thousnod artiticial and temporary adjust- 
ments or makeshifts are proposed, but there 
will ba no rest until the law of the matter 
existing in the nature of man and his relation 
to his environment is accepted and applied. 
Our San Franciscoan is no prophet, but he is 
the herald of this law, and we thank (od he 
has such a message to bear such service to 
render to the world. (Applause.) 


Following Mr, Mills’s address came the 
toust and sentiment: 


PROGRESS AND POVERTY. 
“The association of poverty with prog: 
re$s is the great enigma of our times. It 
is the central fact from which s vring in- 
dustrial, sucial and politicai difficulties 
that perplex the world and with which 
statesmansbip aud philanthropy and edu- 
cation grapp'e in vain. From it come the 
clouds that overhang the future of the 
most progressive and self-reliant nations. 
It is the riddle which the sphinx of fate 
puts to our civilization, and which not to 
auswer is tu be destroyed.” 
George [nuess, 


it has beenassumed, and is still assumed 
generally, that poverty is a natural evil, and 
under present circumstances I am willing to 
accept it as such; but I think in one who ac- 
cepts the doctrine of the sinvle tax, it must 
be a logical conctusion that wheu that doc- 
trine comes to be applied, that poverty will 
become an unnecessary evil. (Applause.) 
For although Laccept the great democratic 
ideal which involves that of absolute justice 
I see, being au idealist, that that proposed 
ideal can uever be absolutely attuined. But 
without that ideal uo progress can be made. 
(Applause. ) 

The ideal is ever the precursor of all that is 
done, and could we reach any condition 
which we assumed to be the ideal, the ideal 
would cease to exist. The evil of poverty 
will become unnecessary under the adoption 
of the single tax, because then we can trace 
the poverty to the individual as the author 
of bis own difficulty. At present we can nut 
help seeing it arises out of false social con 
ditions. Under such a condition of things 
ae we believe will come about with the adop- 
tion and practice of the single tax, the 
laborer will be no longer obliged to give the 
whole of his labour to the one who employs 
him. Again, he will not be obliged to beg of 
another work that he needs and bread to 
live upon. 

Now lama believer in spiritual trust be- 
cause I believe that spiritual trust lies at 
the bottom of all voices of truth. Ido not 
necessarily, therefore, believe in any story 
that may be presented to me; it may be true 
and it may not be true, it mavbe like the 
story of the cock and bull, but the substance 
involved in many that appear untrue fre- 
quently contains truths more profound than 
the political or financial prophets are capable 
of perceiving. 

We heara great deal of talk now about 
the goodness of the human heart; I deny it 
intoto. I donot believe a bit of it. I be- 
lieve the heart is positively and distressingly 
weak. Itis against sound logic, and aman 
who begins business or would comma2ice to 
do anything on that theory is pretty sure to 
fail. (Applause. ) 

Some think there will be a great struggle 
in the single tax. Single tax is a straight- 
forward, rational truth, and it will appear 
little by little to every individual mind unt'l 
the majority will grow so large that the 
other side will be as nothing. It grows as 
the tree grows, naturally; it will develop to 
the ideal asI desire to have my picture de- 
veloped, naturally, by attending not to my 
own desire, but in approaching an ideal. 

There is much of statesmenship, there is 
much of false policy i: the world at present; 
false thinking, false vducation, all this will 
disappear as soon as the man is free from 
that necessary want that exists under our 
present political conditions Aud ycur 
science, your literature will increase and the 
general intelligence of the whole community 
will increase the freer you make the indiviu- 
ual, for society is made up by the individual, 
and if the individual is wrong society will 
be wrong. 

At present there is one principle, a com- 
mercial priaciple,I mean a financial principle, 
that is universally accepted, that is thata 
thing that will not pay for itself must be dis- 
continued. Society at this present day is not. 
self-supporting: instead of being self-sup- 
porting it is supported by the individual, The 
individual has certain rights tothat which he 
paysfor. That which he does not create be- 
lonys to the community, and that is Jand, 
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Saying that there are two kinds of single 
tux nen, limited and unlimited, though it is 
seimetimes difficult to distinguish between 
them, Mr Post proposed the tuust: 

THE SunGLe Tax 

“Giveu a Community with republican in- 

slitutions in which the few roll ig wealtn 

wod the mauy secthe wilh discontent at 4 

condition of things they kuow not how to 
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remedy, and power must pass into the 
hands of jobbers who will buy and sell 
it as the prietorians sold the Roman 
p irple.” 








Thomas G@, Shearman, 

in responding, said: I see that we are invited 
to speak in honor of a gentleman whom I 
don’t know. Weare invited to meet “Mr,” 
Henry (ieorge; I don’t know him. (Laugh- 
ter.) I never heard of Mr. George Wash- 
ington; [ never heard of Mr. Benjamin 
Franklin, and [ remember once after the 
war was over being asked by w gentleman 
who didn’t want a certain other gentleman 
to be elected, who was this Mr. Grant, anuy- 
how, and I told him very frankly [ did uot 
know. And [ have noticed somewhat that 
although we used to hear of one Mr. Cleve- 
land, in the days when he was growing big, 
ubout the country, a good deal: lately [have 
not met a single man who was in favor of 
Mr. Cleveland. I hope our friend who shines 
for all will take comfort from that fact. 
(Laughter.) £ don's think there is a single 
inan iu the United States in favor of Mr. 
Cleveland for any office whatever, but there 
isno part of this land in which any one of 
you can go where you will not find any 
amount of enthusiastic citizens in favor of 
Grover Cleveland. (Cheers and applause.) 
When aman has distinguished himself and 
served his country and his people by bring- 
ing to their heads, and to their hearts, and to 
their convictions, and their imagination, and 
to their thoughts, any creat idea; when a 
man has proved himself as broad as humanity 
itself, we cease to label him “Mister,” and I 
know no one for my own part except ‘Heury 
George.” (Applause.) Now, I see a tittle 
extract from his writings is given me as a 
theme, but it is so large a subject that it is 
utterly impossible to do justice to it or to do 
more than run very brietly over it. Henry 
George’s originality has been disputed 
by some moon-struck = theorists, and 
every one who has any intelligent concep- 
tion of history knows that there is no man 
who is purely and strictly original—who has 
a purely and strictly original idea, and I 
believe, though f never was a Mason because 
I never took the grip, there is a motto that 
we cive only that which we receive, and cer- 
tainly none of us give anything but that 
which we receive. But it is the test of a 
great nau whether he knows how to absorh 
from the multitude of otbers who have had 
ideas but have not been able to make them 
practicable, and to vive thein practical appli- 
tion, Such a man,finding in the paves of past 
history or present literature «a formless idea 
flonting ubout, gives it form and grasping 
the remedy, seeks to emancipate man from 
corruption and plutocracy. The man who 
knows how to bring the remedy tothe want, 
is the man who 1s entitled to the credit of the 
discovery. Itis not to be divided half and 
half between the man who saw the want and 
the man who saw the remedy. Mr. George 
bas never claimed to be the original discov- 
erer of his theories. The very name “single 
tax” is practically a translation of the phrase 
ot M. Quesnay, whom everybody talks abvut 
now and nobody reads. 

I have no patience with the saying that 
the thing is good in theory but will not work 
in practice. Nothing can be sound in theory 
wiich will not work in practice, and nothing 
can be good in practice which is not sound 
in theory. (Applause.) It is oftea said that 
there is no science In taxation; that is simply 
because men who say so don’t know what 
the science is. Wasthere no science in the 
cooking of food when men were eating but 
knowing nothing of the qualities of food! 
All science existed in the bosom of God before 
it was known toman. There is a science in 
taxation, and itis only our ignorance which 
prevents us from knowing it, but it is not 
destroyed because men are ignorant of it. 

Mr. Shearman went on to explain the sci- 
ence of taxation, showing how from differ- 
ent standpoints he and Mr. George had ar- 
rived at practically the same conclu stons, 


TAK SINGLE Tax MOVEMENT. 

“The advocates of uw great principle 

shvuld know no thought of compromise. 

They should proclaim it in its fulness, 

and point to its comple'e attainment as 

their goal. But the zeal of the propa- 
gandist needs to be supplemented by the 
skill of the politician. While the one 
need not fear to arouse opposition, the 
other should seek to minimize resistance.” 
Pewev Aitken, President Brooklyn Single 
Run Club, 

Before responding to my toast I would say 
we are here to-night to honor ourselves by 
honoring a brave soldier and an able genera! 
in the fight for freedom, We can not honor 
ourselves more than by assuring him of our 
allegiance to the principles for which we 
with him are fighting. (Applause.) Although, 
like St. Puul, we ure not fighting with flesh 
and bload, yet like him we have to autagon- 
ize principalities and powers and wickedness 
in high places, This text reminds me of a 
man J used to know who was a close student 
of the scripture, and, like some cther stu- 
dents, he had a very detinite idea of what 
they ought to teach; so whenever he came 
across & passage which he couldn't quite 
square with his creed—which of course he 
often did—having a smattering of Greek and 
Latin, he went to the original and made 
& pew translation to suit himself. You kuow 
Nt. Paul suid his fight was against spiriiual 
wickedness, Now, I wonder if we couldn’t 
gct a new translation which would make 
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nothing very spiritual about politics ab pres- 
ent, but we might stretch a point to quote St. 
Paul as an ndvoeate of ballot reform. Prin- 
cipalities und powers there are none in this 
country. Across the waters where they have 
them the fight grows more and more iuterest- 
ing. ‘he lines of action are being more 
clearly defined. The recreants to the cause 
of liberty are seeking their natural allies. 
The faithful leaders are being heckled into 
shape, and rapidly learning the new war cry, 
‘Pax em out from the rank and file.” A few 
preliminary skirmishes bave already been 
fought with most encouraging results, and 
everything points to a decisive victory in 
the coming battle. 

Iu this favored lund we seem to have our 
hands full with political wickedness in high 


places; and while we have every reason to 


hope for the speedy success of ballot reform, 
is ib not a disgrace that we need a secret 
ballot? Isit not shameful that in this Chris- 
tian land free American citizens should be 


denied the privilege of openly proclaiming 


their honest choice, through fear of hunger 
and cold and banishment, not only for them- 
selves but for their loved ones? This is a 
foul blot on our civilization which the secret 
ballot will heip us to remove. To single tax 
men this is its chief recommendation, (Ap- 
plause. ) 
“T Am a Democrat.” 
“The most ominous po'ttical sien in the 
United States to-day is the growth of 
a sentiment whic’) either doubts the ex- 
istence of an honest man in public office 
or looks on him asa fool for not seizing 
his opportunities.” 


A. Augustus’ Henly, President Brooklyn 
, Democratic Clab. 

Llama democrat, and as such I take pro- 
found satisfaction in joining in this tribute of 
respect to the guest of the evening. And I 
say this withcut declaring myself for the 
single taux. Tread “Progress and Poverty,” 


as everybody does, beeause it has a 
power to charm; but I thought it ad- 
vocated a dangerous and revolutionary 


measure; and I th -ught at that time, 
and I have thought since, in view 
of the) proposition to limit the land 


tax to the economic requirements of covern- 
ment, that there were other measures of 
relief which would meet the evil portrayed 
by Mr. George, and I had in my mind, which 
was only incidental in his view, that great 
reform and emancipation which our leader, 
Grover Cleveland (applause), had in view. 
But whatever may be the views advocated 
by Mr. George, every person must admire 
the sincerity and honesty and noble impulse 
and warm regard that evidently animated 
him in his public work. I will also say 
that, however chimerical we regard the 
single tax idea, we must respect the pro- 
found thought as wellas the orderly manner 
in which it has been agitated. 

I can see one great positive benefit, more- 
over, which is likely to flow from this agita- 
tion, that is, the overhauling of the subject of 
taxation. (Applause.) Everybody knows 
that the present taxation is monstrously un- 
just, and that ia respect to personal tax it 
becomesi farce, and if this movement will 
lead to the abolition of perjury and bribery 
the single tax mevement will have fully jus- 
tified itself. Mr. George, our guest here 


this evening, is not looked upon now 
by us democrats as the same en- 
fant terrible that he was some years 
ago. (Laughter and applause.) When he 


brought to our standard a large number of 
trusted men all this was changed—in 1888, 
when he became an active ally of the demo- 
cratic party; when he recognized the fact 
that tarif reform was the one issue in that 
(Applause.) That issue has come, 
indeed, and it will remain the one issue 
until it is settled forever, and when it is 
settled rightly. (Applause.) When Mr. 
Cleveland launched out upon congress that 
tariff reform message, from that moment 
there passed into the veins of the democratic 
party «a righteous cause. It gathered en- 


_thusiasm and was strengthened by moral 


Ward 


agitation, and like the auti-slavery agitation, 
so pow the efYcrt to bring about industrial 
freedoin has filled the democratic party with 
a noble ardor and earnestness of pur- 
pose and conviction that will carry 
that banner to certain victory. In 
® conversation with the Rev. Henry 
Beecher, one day, I urged that 
free trade was a greater cause than the 
abolition of slavery; he was hardly prepared 
to admit that, but he suid: “rhey are cer- 
tainly both branches of the sume tree--the 
tree of liberty,” With all our boasted free 
institutions in America, we are far from en- 
joyiog tiberty. The freedom that most con- 
cerus the millions of people and adds to the 
comforts of life and make burdens easier to 
bear is the freedom to exchange our labor 
and goods to the best advantage. Tarif 
legislation in congress is in the interests of 
the sma!) classes to the prejudice of the 
yreat masses of the people. We have lately 
seen the representatives of these favorite 
classes trooping into the halls of congress, 
each with his particular little ax to 
grind, and how very modest they are 
in their demand: 50 per cent, 100 per 
cent and 150 per cent tux on the 
people in their interest is considered as 
nothing by some of them. You remember 
the remark made by u tailor when he saw 
the great Niagara for the first time: “God, 
what a place to sponge your coat!” (Laugh: 





ter.) So looking at the enormous power of 
colyress, at the enormous power wielded by 
that legislaiive body, they say: “God, what 
au place to sponge the people!” (Laughter.) 

This whole horrid system, which deprives 
us of personal liberty, retards trade, dis- 
courages the farmer, reduces the purchasing 
power of wages and has swept our merchant 
marine from the high seas, which promotes 
duplicity and = perjury and fraud, which 
preaches a gospel of selfishness and 
prevents a friendly feeling which would 
bring about a brotherhood of nations. The 
democratic party has declared war against 
this monstrous system of taxation (applause), 
and welcomes as allies all single tax men in 
this great battle for commercial and indus- 
trial freedom, and if it is on a similar mis- 
sion of labor that Mr. George goes to Aus- 
traha, with all heartiness and sincerity we 
bid him (tod-speed. 


“Tig CAT? IN BLACK AND WHITE. 
“As land is necessary to the exertion of 
labor in the production of wealth, to com- 
mand the land which is necessary to la- 
bor is to command all the fruits of labor 
save enoigh to enable labor to exist. So 
simple and so clear is this truth, that to 
fully see itonce is always to recognize it. 

There ure pictures which though looked 

atagain and again present only a con- 

fused labyrinth of lines or scroll work—a 
landscape, trees, or something of the 
kind, uatil once the attention is called to 
the tact that these things make up a face 
or a figure. This relation once recog- 
nized is always afterward clear. It is so 
in thiscase. In the light of this truth all 
social facts group themselves in an or- 
derly relation, and the mo t diverse phe- 
nomena are seen to spring from one great 
principle.” 

Daniel C. Beard, ‘ 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: When Mr. 
Post asked me to say a few words, I con- 
sented, not ou account of the compliment 
nor my sympathy with Henry George’s brave 
fight. Iknew no more how to refuse such 
an invitation than Ido to respond to it now 
Iam here. 

My predicament reminds me of the Missis- 
sippi river and its steamboats on which the 
pilots are continually changing their watches 
or hours of duty. At the same time the 
channel is changing and the pilots con- 
stantly exchange views on its depths. A 
manip the bow is kept busy throwing the 
lead. He calls toa sailor on the hurricane 
deck, the sailor in turn repeating to the 
pilot at the wheel. One day I was coming 
up this great river. It was raining and 
foggy. The man who threw the lead was ill, 
and the mate called to a son of Erin. and 
asked him if he could do the work. “Irndade 
T can!” he replied. The mate waited for the 
uusual musical call of ‘‘mark twain; deep 
twelve; no bottom,” ete. Pat threw the 
lead and shouted “Chu-li-u-liilio-O!" *‘What,” 
cried the mate, “do you call that?’ ‘Well, 
sir, I knew the chune, but clane forgot the 
words!” answered Pat. (Laughter.) 

With Henry George at the wheel we all 
know we will learn the cry of ‘‘Mark twain,” 
or whatever it is, and progress with him to 
the mouth of the great Mississippi in ad- 
varced thought. (Applause.) . . . 


Mr. Post, ina few eluquent words, paid a 
high tribute to Mr. George’s work, bade him 
good bye, with hearty wishes for his safe re- 
turn, and proposed the closing toast: 

OuR GUEST. 

He dipt into the future, far as human eye 

could see, 

Saw the vision of the world, and all the 

wonder that would be; 


Till the war-drum throbbed no longer, and 
the battle flags were furl’d 

ln the Parliament of man, the Federation 
of the world, 


Heuryv George. 

It is too late for me to say much more than 
“Good bye.” <A speech I will make you, God 
sparing me and keeping me, when I sball 
have come back. It has been somne years 
now since our friends in the far south have 
been pressing me to go there. For a long 
while I resisted it. 1 thought, as Mr. Mills 
bas done me the honor of saying, that there 
was work for me to do here; but at length I 
yielded to their requests and made them a 
definite promise. I have looked on it half 
regretfully until now it begins to seem very 
pleasant to me—very pleasant again to see 
the blue waters of the Pacilic—very pleasant 
to see the constellation that Il saw when a boy 
—very pleasant to go back to my old home. 
It is ten years now, almost, since I left 
California and came to New York. I knew 
then almost nobody here. My old California 
friend, William McCabe, who is here to-night, 
I met iv the street about where Tuk STANpD- 
ARD office now stands, and asl have sat here 
and looked over this gathering and listened to 
your speeches, that time came b ick to me. 

In those ten years how our cause has gone 
ahead! (Applause.) Has there been any- 
thing like itin the history of such movements 
before? And I feel now that we have reached 
a% point ip which our success, the success of 
our cause, is only a matter of a little time. It 
makes no difference now who lives or who 
dies; it makes no difference now who slinks 
back or who goes forward. Every wind that 
blows fills our sails, every current sets in our 
direction a)) over the English speaking world; 
and all over the civilized world our ideas 
are beginning to spread. 
know that meeting in the Rotunda at Liver- 
pool and the friends wo saw and the en 
thusiastic cheers that rose, 


Mr. Garrison, you 


Aad now, asl 



























































In San Francisco I will meet our friends, 
tried and true, but no longer the little hand- 
ful Mr. Mills spoke of, but a strong and 
ardent band. In New Zealand, in New South 
Wales, in Victoria, in South Australia, there 
are those who hold these truths, and who 
feel that victory is almost within their grasp. 
The Australians that [met in England this 


summer told me that in Australia the 
single tax is going into operation first; 


our friends in England and Scotland believe 
thatitis there. [don’t know. Wherever it 
comes first, it comes for us all, and the peo- 
ple who bring it first, to them be the honor 
aud glory and leadersbip. But, as an Ameri- 
ean, [have never yet given up the hope that 
we here may lead. (Applause.) Perhaps—- 
who knows?—it will be inthis very state of 
New York 

Mr. Healy, presideut of the Democratic 
‘Club of Brooklyn, representative here to- 
night of the coming democratic party, we 
reciprocate your compliments. The demo- 
cratic party, under the leadership of Grover 
Cleveland, came rather timorously, but still 
well and nobly, to cur aid, year before last. 
(Applause.) And again the democratic party, 
under the leadership of Grover Cleveland, 
is coming fast to our aid in thtg effort to 
purify our clection system. (Applause.) For 
such democrats as the governor of New 
York state, there will soon be no place 
in the democratic party. (Applause ) 
Tariff reform! It does well enough for a 
beginning, butthere is no resting ground, no 
standing place, for tariff reform. Your tariff 
reformer, if he goes on, a8 our protectionist 
friends are going to take very gvod cure 


that he shall go on, will become a free 
trader, and you free traders cannot go 


on without becoming single tax men. (Great 
applause and laughter.) For only in the sin- 
gle tax—only in the appropriation of that 
natural fund of which our friend Shearman 
has spoken; that fund that I think we can 
contidently say that God, the Creator, has 
intended for the needs of the community— 
only by taking that fund and applying it to 
its proper purpose, can we secure freedom, 
not merely of exchange, but of all produc. 
tion. The single taxis the ideal and perfect 
culmination of free trade. (Applause.) 

Iam going to the ends of the earth; Lam 
going to the Antipodes, but Fam going to a 
community that is really nearest to our 
American people; to a community that speaks 
our tongue; that holds our traditions, that 
on anew continent is building up a great 
nation. We ought to be close toyvether; we 
are far apart. The thing that keeps us so 
far apart, the reason that we of the United 
States know so little of what is going on in 
Australia, feel so little of the brotherhood 
we ought to feel, is not the obstacle of thou- 
sands of miles of ocean so much as those 
artificial obstacles that have been raised 
by this accursed system that is miscalled 
“protection.” (Applause. ) 

Lamia citizen of the world, as every man 
must be who really rises to an appreciation 
of that great truth of which our friend, Dr. 
Abbott, bas so eloquently spoken, who really 
understands that the blackest atheism Lies in 
the denial of the brotherhood of man (ap- 
plause); who really appreciates that He who 
made the earth for man, and put man upon 
the earth, is no uiggard, no blunderer, but 
has provided enough and to spare for all. 
And as such I hope that the future muy see 
something grander than this union of states— 
aleague of the nations of English speech 
that will be the prelude to the parliament of 
man, the federation of the world. (Great 
applause.) To make us one great people we 
want but perfect freedom of trade—the rest 
would follow. 

I don't care particularly whether the United 
States annexes Canada, or Canada annexes the 
United States (laughter); but’ [ want to see 
those artificial barriers down, that one may 
cross the suspension bridge at Niagara 
Falls without passing uw lot of custom 
house officers on this side, and then 
another lot of custom house officials on 
the other side. (Laughter and applause.) 
They are the real separators of peoplest 
The inovement that is beginning here, the 
Movement agaiust this vile protectionist 
superstition, aguinst this legalized piracy wad 
legitimatized thieving, is indeed a movement 
toward the federation of the world, 

I hope to come back here next summer to 
find that more tariff reformers have become 
free traders, and more free traders single 
tux men (applause); to find that Mr. Pow- 
derly’s proposed plan has been carried out. 
If it prove that the democratic party in the 
stute of Pennsylvania has sense enough to 
put at the head of its ticket that true Jeffer- 
sonian democrat whose letter has been read 
here to-night, Chauncey F. Black (applause), 
lL hope to be back in time to do what 1 can in 
my native state to insure his triumphant 
election, 

In the meantime I think [ express the sen- 
timent of all single tax men here, of ail 
single tax menon the other side of the At 
jantic, of all single tax men in Australia, 
when I say that we are gratefui to the deme- 
cratic party for the help it bas already 
afforded us, and still more grateful in our 
expectations of what it will do in the future. 
Aad a8 @ response to the speeches of sume of 
our friends, it will,not be inappropriate that 
we now conclude by drinking the health 
of the democrat who is leading forward the 
democratic purty in the girection of true 
democracy —~Grover. Gievelaad, (Great ap- 
plause.) 





THE PETITION. 


SINGLE TAX ENROLMENT COMMITTER, 
386 CLINTON PLACE, 
New York, Jan. 21, 1800, 

The single tax enrolment committee is  cir- 
cilating w petition asking the United States 
house of representatives to appoint a special 
conunittee to make inquiry into and report 
upon the expediency of raising all public 
revenues by a single tax upon the value of 
land, irrespective of improvements, to the 
exelusion of all other taxes, whether in the 
form of tarlYs upon imports, taxes upon in- 
ternal productions or otherwise. lt will send 
blank petitions on application to any address, 


and single tax men are urged to obtain peti-- 


tions and obtain signatures as a most conve- 
nient and effective way of starting the dis- 
cussion of our principles. 

Subscriptions toward the expenses of this 
committee's work stand as reported last 
week, viz, $2,751.70. 

Cash contributions for 
January 21 are as follows: 
James B. Jones, Philadelphia, Pa. . fo 


the week ending 





Louis Story, Cedar Rapids, lowa . 0 
Herman Benz, New York city... 00 
bp. J. MeLean, Burke, [daho oo... 100 
Churles 8, Prizer, Reading, Pa... rt) 
$7 50 
Cash contributions previously —ac- 
knowledged in THit STANDARD , . 435 Of 
Total ry ry . . . e e ) e ry S442 Hy | 
The enrolment now stands as follows: 
Reported last week... 6 6 e 72,188 
Received during the weck ending 
Jute Ble eee ae Ww 22 
Total * r) . . . e . e . ° 72,810 


Wan. T. Croaspauk, Chairman. 


NEW YORK CITY. 

Single Tax Men Before the Brassworkera— 
A Baduet of Manhattun Single Tax Clab 
News—A Cluabto be Organized in the Ane 
nened District. 

A most interesting meeting was held at 
Clarendon hall, Thirteenth street, last Sun- 
day afternoon, Tt was called by L. A.’s 2201 
and 4838 (brassworkers’ assemblies) of the 
Knights of Labor, and they had before then 
as speakers A. J. Wolf, Charles P. Kelly, A. 
J. Steers and William McCabe, who had 
been invited by the brassworkers to enlighten 
them on the single tax and kindred questions 
connected with the labor problem. The at- 
tendunce wis not Jarge, ouly about seventy 
persons being present, but the intluence ex- 
cited by the meeting will make itself felt 
throughout the brassworking industry in this 
locality. Mr. Wolf talked mainly on the 
sipgle tax, referring incidentally to the 
tariff; Mr. Kelly discussed the ethies of the 
labor problem; Mr. Steers spoke on ballot 
reform, and Williatn McCabe the benellts to 
be gained by workingmen by the adoption of 
absolute free trade. For nearly two hours 
after the speakers closed questions were 
asked and answered, and when the meeting 
ended the single tax men were surrounded 
by the audienee and warmly thanked for the 
information they had given the brassworkers 
on vital questions connected with the Inbor 
problem. The projectors of the meeting 
were delighted, and they say that they will 
ret up another meeting next month, at which 
they hope that single tax men would again 
speak, 

I. A. 2201, K. of LL. (brassworkers), meets 
every Friday evening at Military hall, Bow- 
ery; und they ask for single tax knights to 
visit them and talk on the single tax. 


eee at ee, 


Horace Deming was tv have spoken before 
the Manhattan single tax club last Sunday 
evening, but he is very ill. Lindley Vinton 
took his place, and he spoke on “Privileges 
to None—Equal Rights to All” Percival 
Grubb will be the speaker next Sunday even- 
ing; subject, “Work aud Its Reward.” 

The managing board of the club had re- 
ceived contributions sufficient to warrant the 
sending of six single tuxers to Washington 
to appear before the ways and means com- 
mittee to testify as indicated in the Jast issue 
of THE STANDARD. Last Thursday notice 
was received from Washington that no more 
oral testimony would be received, but that 
the committee would receive written com- 
muuicutions, Henry George had intended 
appearing before the committee. 

The club intends adding the social feature 
to the club; a piano now ornaments the 
rooms, und Benj. Doblin has arranged a 
series of entertainments for the pleasure of 
the inembers and their friends, The Sunday 
night lectures will be dispensed with, owing 
to the diMlculty of securing speakers for that 
evening, and avother evening will be set 
upart fur them. The programme so far ar- 
ranged is as follows: 

Thursday, January 50, S p, m, concert, 
Ladies particularly welcome. Music, sing- 
ing, reading and recitations, 

Thursday, February 6, 8 p.m, regular club 
Inee Ling, 

Thursday, Fedoruary 18, 8:30 p., m., pro- 
gressive whist, All who desire to enter the 
lists will please send their names to the chair- 
man of the ugitation committee, so that 
arrangements can be made, A prize will be 
awarded to the player making the highest 
score und w booby prize for the poorest 
wore, 
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Thursday, February 20, 8 p. m., lecture, 
Saturday, February 22 Washington’s birth- 
day, an informal dinner, A charge of thirty- 
five cents wi'l be made to cover the expenses, 
Applications will be received up to February 
20. Each participant is expected to tell a 
story, sing a sony, recite or otherwise enter- 
tain the crowd. No evening dress permitted, 

Thursday, February 27, 8:30 p.m, smckers, 
pipes and tobacco, and refreshments will be 
supplied by the club gratis. 

All these entertaimments are opeu for the 
members and their friends. 

James R. Small, Morrisanin—We single-tux 
meno of the Annexed district sare going tu 
organize a sinvle tux club, to be kuown as the 
North New York single tax clu. and if pos- 
sible would be pleased if those of our friends 
who live in the Twenty-third and Twenty- 
fourth wards would send in theiy vames to 
James R S.nall, 528 Tinton avenue, so we can 
call a meeting. We have now known to us 
fifteen good men to start the club, 


BROOKLYN. 





K. Scrimshaw on “Something Better Mien 
Patiountism’’-- Rey. 8S. 0. baidler Ade 
dresses the Kastern Diyisiowt tub. 

L wt Sundav evening F. Scrimsbaw deliver- 
ed an address before the Brooklyu single tax 
club on “Sumething better than nationalisin.” 
The speaker showed bow impossible it wus to 
pin the nationalists down to any detivite pre- 
posit‘ons. He showed that their disclaimer 
of the use of force in carrying out the ideal 
state pictured ia “Looking Backward” was 
untenable. In the speuker’s opinion their 
proposition to compel all between the ages 
of twenty-one and forty-five to engage in 
some productive occupation was in direct 
contradiction tu their oft repeated assertions 
that no force would be used. Noucompliance 
with this law would simply result in the indi- 
vidual being ostracised, the most terrible form 
offorce. After demonstrating that national: 
ism was collectivism, the speaker went ou to 
show how, under the single tux. the individ- 
ual would have the fullest possible scope for 
the exercise of his powers, und that his re- 
ward would ouly be limited by his ability 
and application. 

Hereafter discussious of the sinvle tux and 
kindred subjects will bea more conspicucns 
feature of the reculey Wednesday evening 
Meetings. January 23 protection and free 
trade will be discussed. Many who have 
heretofore refrained from participating io 
the Wednesday eveuins meetings will no 
doubt be more frequent in attendance. 





Johu Britten, Brooklyn, E. D.—The Eust- 
ern district single tax c'ub of Rrooklyn held 
its first meeting under the provisions of the 
new constitution and by-laws Wednesday 
evening, January !t, at their new rooms, 
Prohibition hall, corner Bedford avenue and 
South Third street, Thetneeting was treated 
to a maguificent addresson the subject, “The 
effects of free trade on a nation” by the Rev. 
8. J. Laidler of Brooklyn. As an argument 
for the total abolition of the whole protec- 
tive robbery this address bas never been ex- 


celled. If I may take the liberty I would 


suggest to sinzle tax clubs in the vicinity 
that thev now baveaspleudid opportunity of 
asking Mr. Laidler to repeat this lecture be- 
fore them. 


The Oawewo Seamen and the Single Tax— 
Albany aud the Electric Light Question. 


Alexauder Sxillin, Oswego.—At the last 
meeting of the Oswegu scamen's benevolent 
assembly, Kaights of Labor, the following 
resolutious were unanimously adopted: 


Rasolved, That we favor the abolition of 
taxes upon industry aud the products of iu- 
dustry, and the taking by taxation upon land 
values, irrespective of improvemeats, of tne 
annual reatal value of all Chose various forms 
of natural opportunities embraced under the 
general term-—land. 

Resolved, Tnat we hold thattotax labor 
oF its produc’ is to d'ssouraze industry, 

Resolved, That we bold that to tax Jand 
values to their full amount will render it im- 
possible fur any mao tu exact from others a 
price for the privilege of using those bounties 
of nature which ali liviog men have an equal 
right of use, That it will compel every in. 
dividual controlliay natural opportunities to 
either utiliza them by the enployment of 
labor, or abandon them t> others: that it will 
thus provide opportunities of work for all 
men, ind secure t» each the full reward of 
bis lubor, and thet as a resulb involuntary 
poverty will be abolished, and the greed, in- 
temperance an‘! vice that springs from pov- 
erty wad the dread of poverty will be swept 
away. _ 

Albany.—Our single tax club bas taken 
bold of the electric light question 10 a vigor- 
ous mnuppver. At the meeting of Sinday, 
January 12, deiegates were present from 
about twelve of the local assemphes of the 
Kaight of Labor, The result of correspond- 
‘ence With the mayors of those cities which 
operated their own plants were read, und a 
committee appointed tu draft a suitable peti 
tion to be circulated among the people of 
Albany. 
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News from dahtstown, Philudetphis, eicene 
burg wud Bradiord, 

Richard Eyre, Johustown.—The lecture of 

Weory George op Vecewher 17 bas dupe ys 


THE STANDARD. 








much good. There haus been itereased in- 
terest in the work of our club since that 
time, and there have b’en a number of new 
members admitted. Mr. Moxham delivered 
the first lecture of the new series on Monday 
evening, January 6, hissubject bsing “Wages 
are paid out of the laborers’ earnings aod 
not by capital.” The Monday fullowing each 
lecture will b2 devoted to wu debate on the 
subjeet previously lectured upon, one mem- 
ber raktog the affirmative and ove the neya- 
tive side. ach person present will be asked 
to take sides, and interesting meetings sbould 
tuke place. 

Partly through the single taxers a Jelfer- 
soninn democratic elub will soon be formed 
here, and we think we may be eb'e to do 
some good in the ranks of the Jeffersoniaus, 

William J. Campbell, Philadelphia.—I feel 
that the sreat mass of pesple seem to desire 
some sort of freedom, und [ can safely say 
they will ultimately drift toward the single 
tux. Such is the power of trich. 

Edward Hill, Pittsburg.—We are getting 
mauv of the old-time protectiouists into the 
doubtful column. One year ago it was bard 
work to get men to talk about tariff reform, 
vut no we single tax men can tak free 
trade aud single tax all we please and find 
listeners. We are moving aloug the line fust. 

W. KE. Proctor, Bradford.—Bradford is 
heavy on the single tax question. 





Whilted Workmen Lnvited to Stuy Away 
from Cleveland, 


Clevelaund.—At the last meeting of tbe 
Central Jabor union the reports of trades 
were: Bakers, dull; brewers, dull; Carpen- 
ters’ union No. 11, dull; Carpenters’ unicu 
No, 254, dull; Carpenters’ union No. 449, dull; 
eigarmatkers, dull; Molders’ No. 27, dull; 
Molders’ No. 218, quiet; Molders’ No. 247, 
quiet, painters and decorators, dull; pattern- 
makers, fair; printers (Saglisb), good: print- 
ers (German), dull; salesmen, good; talors, 
duil, This is w uotice tu stay away. 

ILLINOIS. 
Mapping Guta Plan of Campaign in Chicas 
go-uther news, 

Chicago—The committee on local taxation 
of the single tax club held a meeting lust 
week for the purpose of mupping out a line 
of campaiga io the approaching election fur 
city assessors. It is intended to make a vig 
vrous fight fur the nomination, by either oue 
or the other of the two dominant parties, of 
cundidates piedged to reform in the 
rating of vacant and improved lots. Tne 
sinvle taxers, backed by a large coutingeat 
of business and professiunal meno aud nearly 
all the labor organizations, complain that 
improved property is discriminated against 
in the most outrageous manner, the vacant 
luts, held purely for speculative purposes, 
escapivg with light and inadequate taxation. 
(vis held that the houses of juboring men.. 
the business and professional men, the work- 
ers, are assessed unreasonably high, while 
the speculator, holding out of use land 
equally as valuable as that which is im- 
proved, escapes his just burden of the ex- 
pense of goverament. 

’ E lward Osgood Brown, who spoke recently 
before the economic conference at the Audi- 
torium on the “Ab slition of Privilege,” will 
deliver an address uader the auspices of the 
single tax club at the Grand Pacific hotel on 
Thursday evening, January 30. His subject 
will be “The Legal Aspect of the Siugile 
Tax,” und a special invitation to attend the 
meeting will be given to the leval profession. 

Father Hunivgtoa will retura to Chicago 
about February 12 to unite in marrage a 
well knowa single tax journalistic writer of 
Chicago to u single taux lady. Father Huut 
ington Will be ia the city about ten days, aud 
Will deliver several addresses, 

Municipal ownership of gus aud water 
works and means of trauspurtautiou witbin 
thecity, the subject discussed by twu hundred 
members of the S.nsev club at wu dioner a 
short time since, brought out the fact thata 
Wajority of chem were io favor of municipal 
ownership of all monvupolistic franchises. 
The gathering was composed to representa- 
tive cilizeus, 


MISSOURI. 





HKuorgiug Abead tn Kunsas Citv~Pragresn in 
mt. Louie. 

H. W. Allen, Kansas City,—OUur club is ina 
wost prosperous condition, We tind our new 
club rooms ju-t what were needed. They 
ure Opeu every eveniug, and any one is wel- 
cume to come in, A picture of Heury George 
rests in «w yice frame on the wall and a 
STaNDARD iile is on the table, Our meetings 
are conducted according to strict par.ia- 
mentary rules. All visitors are given perfect 
liberty to oppose our doctrines. At our last 
wiceting Mr. Gilmer read # paper ou “Nation- 
alism.” Our club is full of uationalists, if 
you modify the term to meun those who be- 
lieve that the state should own all monopo- 
lies. Indeed, the writer of this letter is see- 
tetary of the National club bere, and be 
yields to none as a single taxer unlimited, 
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single tux league, at its Janunrry business 
meeting, elected the following oMflvers for the 
ensuing six months: Henry H. Hoffman, presi- 
den'; Perey Pepoon, vice-president; J. W. 
Steele, recording secretary; T, J. Donohue, 
financial seeretary; L. BF. Meyer, treusurer, 
A dcezen new meiwnbers were admitted, among 
the number being several quite prominent 
citizens, Arrungemenuts are being made for 
a complimentary dinner to Mr. George on 
the 24.h, if be can stup here on bis way to the 
Pacific cust. 
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TENNESSEE. 
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Vhe Memphis Scheme “ orking Admirably— 
They Are Coming Qur Way. 

Mempbis.—-The last issue of the Week'y 
Appeal contaius a column aud a half of sin- 
gletax matter edited by Boiton Smith for 
the Memphis single tax association, 

Maleolin H, MeDowell, Memphis.—I never 
miss on Opportuaty to tak for the cause, and 
it is encouraging to sec how many are coming 
our way. 7 


TEXAS. 


A Lubor Paver Comes Over to the Single 
RUKX. 

James Fitzgerald, Dallas.~—Hitherto I have 
not been as energetic as § might in obtaining 
signatures to the petition, but l bave resolved 
with the new year to tura over a new leaf. 





W. J. Morrison, San Antonio. —We are now 
in ap sition to do good prepagauda work, 
having a good supply of literature on band. 
The Texas Labor Journal used to be strong 
on the greenback question, but continued 
single tax ta k and the pusition of Powderly 
en the land question has changed the paver 
into a first class siogle tax paper. 


CALIFURNIA.. 


Waithoy for George—Eyes Onveued Amid the 
Orunye Groves. 

George M. Craig, Los Angeles.—Tbe burd 
times wad difficu'ty in rais.wog money witb 
which to pay taxes is opening the eves cf the 
people here, and they will talk and reason 
with us now. The best result of the present 
condition of affairs here is the effect it is 
haviog on the single tax inen. They want to 
be al work doing something practical: so I! 
have sent to the enrolment comnnittee for 
petition blanks, which I will give to our 
friends, and th: y can then employ them- 
selves in procuring signatures, (Great inter- 
est is manifested in Mr. George’s contem- 
plated visit and lecture here. 


FROM OTHER STATES. 





Massachusetts. 


Willard W. Grav, Lvnn.—At the last meet- 
ing of our cluh the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: C: H. Libby, 
president, S. C. Bryant, vice-president; Jubn 
McCurty, secretary; James J, Gage, treas- 
urer, 


. hede Istand. 

Edward Barker, Pawtucket.—Mr. Thomas 
G. Ssearman, representivg the sinugle tax 
men of Rhode Island, had a hearing a few 
days apy befure a joint special committee cf 
the legislature, appointed to examine intu 
state taxation. The bearing tock place in 
the senate chamber and there were present 
nany legislators, literary men, business men 
and Juwyers. Mr. Sherman presented the 
single tux idea clearly and eloquently, and 
was beard with close attention, 

Senator Garvin, a leader in the sinyle tax 
mevemeut, introduced Mr. Shearman and 
afterward spoke upon figures set forth by 
John McCaffrey of Pawtucket, These tig- 
ures show an astonishing undervaluation of 
land on the main street of this town. Mr. 
McCallrey bas shown that the land alone is 
worth at least $400,000 more than the assessed 
value of land and buildings. One legislator 
questioned the accuracy of Mr. McCaffrey’s 
estimates, but the latter gave convincing 
evidence of their trustworthiaess by quota- 
tions from recent sales. 
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FROM FAR-OFF LANDS. 
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Evgland. 


The London Democrat, Jan. 1.—Many of 
the reforms for which the Democrat pleaded 
a few ‘ears ago, lke the voice of one crying 
'n the wilderness, bave already b:en accepted 
by the liberal party in council assembled. 
But tnost important of all is the advance of 
that reform which is at once the basis and 
the safeguard of all other reforius, without 
which all other reforms are in the long run 
little worth. The year that witnessed the 
“Heaury George campaizgu” of 1889 would in 
uby Case be w noteworthy epoch in the his- 
tory of land reform. That campaign has 
brought forth fruit speedily and abundantly, 
and Christmas finds the liberal party in Lon- 
don and throughout Englund detinitely 
pledged to the taxation and rating of ground 
rents and values; while largely owing to the 
action of the London couatv council in de- 
wanding that those who benefit by public 
improvements shall no longer escape paving 
their share of the cost, the same question 
lvoms larger thuu ever before ip muvicipal 
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politics. It ought not to be necessary to re- 
mind readers of the Democrat bow much of 
this progress is due to the untiring work of 
the Euglish land restoration league and the 
“uuited committee,” or to bespeuk for those 
socivties the continued support which will 
enable them to enter upon the work of the 
new year with renewed energy and hope. 


Denmark, 


Fernando Liuderberg of Frederiksberg is 
pushing the single tax propaganda vigor. 
ously in Demark. He is not only editer of a 
httle paper called Programmet, but bas also 
published a small volume of 150 pages called 
“Henry George og hans Social Provram.” In 
this book be sketches Mr. George’s life and 
work to the year 187), states the leadinz 
principles of “Progress aud Poverty,” and 
shows how the siugle tax idea may be 
brought into practical polities ia Deumark. 
Mr. Lioderberg intends to publish a second 
volume giving an ac:ount of single tax 
propaganda in various countries, and es- 
recially dealing with the land restoration 
movement in Great Britain, 
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Scotland. 


Dundee.—In not a few of the counties of 
Scotiaod the gage of battle has beeu thrown, 
aud the conflict between landlords and ten- 
auts—rent receivers and rent payers—will 
socn be raging with full force. The cause 

f war is the election of county councillors, 
Experience has given painful proof that own- 
ers [tuudlurds] as a classare more pr: judiced 
aod self-interested in theie deliberations and 
decisions than tenaut>; and it would be 
suicidal to place the Jairds in a position en- 
ab.ing them to afford udditional evidence of 
their extreme aptitude for taking care of 
themselves. The very fuct that so many of 
them are already seeking seats at the county 
boards should waro the electors to be shy 
of accepting their services, 


Ausirnita. 


New South Wules.—A correspondent of the 
Nonconformist, referring to the way in which 
the single tax is winning adberents among 
the Eugiish Congregationalists, says: 

At one time George’s theories were sup- 
posed to be q i.e unworthy of serious coasid- 
eration by KEuglish economists; pow they 
seem Ina fair way to be the ideus of laud 
reformers everywhere. Certainiy, in A‘is- 
tralia Heury George is exercising vreat it flu- 
enceover reformer: The free trade confer- 
euce hud to accept 48 one of tne possible ar- 
tictes of ‘‘liberalisan” the dectrine of the 
sinzie tax, Many kick lu-ti'y ugainst it; 
others are afraid what nav come our of such 
revulutionary ductrines;, but the pe ple here 
—and you may spell it with a big P—are be- 
vomivg converts to the Americau’s view of 
thinys, and they are pressing foc the appliea- 
Lion of the principle tu land reform im this 
country. Anod the disciples of George, tuv, 
are active. They are making their voices 
beard everywhere—abt election meetings, in 
debating sucieties, iu political cubs, aod 
even in the legisiative assembly. In recent 
discussions in the assembiy, ope can easily 
trace the influence of Ubisuew teacher. 


New Zealana. 
Wellington.—A single tax society bas been 
organized here, the members of which are 


devoting themselves to spreading the doo- 
rine. 








Mouth Amesica, 


Rio de Jaueiro.—There ought to be a vig- 
or us land restoration movement in Brozil, 
and probably so:n will teas a result of the 
woolition cf chattel slavery. Such a move- 
mentis wanted. To Dom Pedro is person- 
ally due the honor of slave emancipativn. 
Where he did not go far evough was on the 
land question. It seeins hardly credible, but 
ihe involved, irrational English law for the 
tenure of real property was imported iato 
Brazi!, when this ceutury was youog, A 
aumber of statutes have since been passed 
which favor the creation of great estates 
and prevent them beimg brceken up. The 
duties on the transterof laud ure so heavy 
ws to prevent it being sought after as an in- 
vestment by small agriculturists, who can 
only lease it. If things were sulfered to go 
ou for tifty years more as they bave been 
doing, the whole territory of Brazil, vast 
though its area is, would be in the hands of 
fewer persons than the territory of Great 
Britain at the present hour. Comte d’Eu, the 
Jesuits aod other religious orders were grund 
appropriators; gigantic tracts remain d out 
of cultivation. Each great laud boulder 
waited to see what some otber might do in 
the way of makiag a road. Railways lai- 
terly were develuped to a length of 4,000 
miles, and steam navigation woke up the 
lovely Coast towns to activity. Emivravus 
poured in from Italy, Portugal, Geru way 
and the Basque country, and fouad that the 
imperial government bad vo land to give or 
sellthem. There was a greedy class of 
courtiers waiting for the ‘unearned inere- 
meat” which the laborious strangers were 
going to create, Thousands staved in coust 
towns because they did put want to work on 
plantations, Same of them went tu the Are 
Kentine Republic, where there is absolute 
equality urd the land tenure is beter, to 
suy vothing of the clitnate. 

These be Brave Words, 
d.0. Weaver, 

Every law which denies to mai his patur: 
al God-given rights, is vull and void, ad jusult 
to the vace. 
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BALLOT REFORM. 


ee 


THE GREAT BALLOF REFORM MEETING. 

Cooper Coton Fired 6 ith Euthusteama d 
Citizens Who Kuew What ‘bhey Wane 
and Ave Golug te Have ft, 


That was a great meeting at Cooper union 
last Thursday evening, inthe interest of ballot 
reform. Aod it was in the truest sense a 
nun-purtisun meeting. Every shade uf polit- 
icul aud econu'nic belief was represented op 
the platfurm. There were Wheeler H Peck- 
bam, ChariesS Fairchild,ex-secretary of the 
treasury, Wiliain M. [vias and ex-Senator 
Thomas C. Dunham and James Daly, of the 
democracy; Charles Taintor, J. W. Beekman, 
L. Van Aten, Oliver Sumner Teall and Wil- 
liam Jay, of the republican party; Henry 
George, Wm. TT. Croasdule, Louis F. 
Post, A. J. Steers, Reed Gordon of New 
Jersey, aud others of the band of 
men who first injected the idea of 
relorming the ballot into the polities of this 
ce unty; Patrick Rock, C.F, J. Doody, Jobo 
Lane, Thomas F. Kenuy and Jatnes Albert- 
SUD, representing the men who work; Jobn 
Jacob Astor, j*, aud Coleman D-ayton, 
representing the large land boulders of New 
York citv. Then there were Lauwrenee Dun- 
ham, Walter So Logan, Abrabam GC, Bern- 
heim, J. H. Dougherty and John Brooks 
L avitt of the Reform club; Charies N. 
Taintor, W. H Bellamy, Leopold Leo of the 
West side republican cub; R OW. G. Welling 
of the Comunnwealth elub; Herbert P. 
Brown, Heury L. Burnett, F. Lyon Henrv, 
Charies H. Leland, Julien T. Davis, H.W. 
Cauoon and H. L. Satterlee of the Repub i- 
can volunteer association: James W. Pryer, 
C. Wheelir Barnes, Rignat D. Woodward 
of the City reform eclut; A. J. Wolf, Beoji- 
miu Dobiin, Charlies P. Kelly and Thomas C 
Mycrs of the Manhattan siugle tax club; J. H. 
Pb pps and H. D. Hunt of the Federal elub; 
P. H. McNamee aud J. FL McCartby of the 
lrish-Americun republican elub. Carl Schurz 
regretted that illness kept him from = the 
meeting; T. V. Powderly also wrote thut he 
wasill; S Gompers hid another engagement, 
aud several others sent their regrets. 

The audience was composed mainly of sin- 
gle tax men and their triends, “s was shown 
by the greeting accorded to Henry Grorve 

' when he appeared on the stage and by the 
cally for him duripg the proceedings, and 
the enthusiastic reception he met with whep 
he advanced totbe trunt to niake his address 

Wreekr H. Peckham, president of the 
New York ballot reform league, under whose 
wuspices the meeting was beld, opened the 
pri ceedings by making a clear statement of 
what kind of election Jaws were now in 
vogue, und the objections to them; what 
kindof election laws the league, acting on 
behalf of the people, demanded of the legis- 
luture, and what it was expected would be 
acci mplished by them. Mr. Peckbam took 
oecasioa during his address to severely score 
Governor Hull for ois vetoes of the Saxton 
bill, and, us a member of th: democratic 
party, acting on his own behalf, Mr. Peck- 
hum said he repudiated such a demucrat. 
While reacing a portion of the governor's 
objections to the Saxton bili ia bis late mes- 
suge, Mr. Peckham referred to an objection 
made on constitu ional grounds in which the 
governor resorted tu the methods of a shys- 
ter in order to make bis argument hold. 

But, said Mr. Peckham, hippening to read 
the inessage in my library, I tock down my 
copy of the Revised Statutes, and there | 
read net only what the governor hud quoted, 
but also the rest of the paragraph. The 
governors quotati. n was as follows: 

The ballot shall baa paper ticket, which 
stad contain weitten or printed, or partly 
written aod partly printed, the names of the 
persons for Whom the elector intends to vote, 
uud sball designate the ¢ flive to which eaeh 
person so pumed is intended by him to be 
ch: sen. 

But the remainder of the paragraph, which 
the governor tailed to quote, says: 

But no ballot sbatl contain a greater num- 
ber of names Uf persuns as designated to any 
office than there ure persons wo be chusen at 
toe election bo till such office. 

Now it is not dillicult to s2e that the oaly 
“numes of persous des gnated to any office” 
ou the Austialtan ballots ure the pames op- 
pusite which crosses have been marked, since 
the cross is the neans of designation, 

The Ballot refurm leazue, said Mr. Peck- 
ham in conclusion, is composed of young, 
energetic, worthy citizens, who are de- 
termined that the ballot bill refurm should be 
pissed. They had dune a'l that could b: done 
up tothe preseat time. It now lay with the 
thousands then assembled in Cooper union to 
continue the work that would resuit in the 
adop ion of the Australian system of bal- 
loting. 

Alter electing the officersof the New York 
ballot ref rm league as uffivers of the meet- 
ing, Secretary Dunham read the following 
resolutions, which were unanimously adopted: 

Whereas, There is throughout the country 
aw general recognition of the imperative ne- 
cessity fur such @ refurm in the methods of 
vutiog as will effectually guard against the 
growing evils of bribery and intimidation; 

And whereas, The governor of this state 
haa, in his message to the legislature, con- 
fessed the need of such a reform ia the 
atate of Now York; 


1 Resolved, By this meeting of citizens, rep- 
: vesenting all shades ef polition! belief, that 


TILE 


we demand that an effective measure of 


ballot reform shall be enacted by the legisia- 
ture and signed by the governor at the earli- 
est practicable time during the present 
session, 

Resolved, That auy effective measure of 
ballot reform must have all of the following 
features: 

First—All ballots shall be offietal and shall 
he printed and distributed at public expense. 

Second— The names of all candidates for 
the same office shall be printed on the same 
ballot. 

Third—All hallots shall be delivered to the 
voter within the polling piace on election day 
by sworn public officials. 

Pourth—Onaly official ballots so delivered 
hall be voted, The voter shall be guaranteed 
nbsolute privacy in preparing his ballot, and 
ihe secrecy of the ballot made compulsory. 

Fitch— Voters shall have the right to nomi- 
nate candidates by properly certified petitions. 

Resvived, Thut all believers in fair elee- 
tions and government by the people are urged 
not only to sign the petition prepared by the 
New York ballot reform league, but) to lend 
their active assistance im procuring signia- 
tures, and in aiding otherwise the work of 
the Jengue, in order that those who represent 
New York city in the legislature may know 
tbat public seatiment here demauds the pas 
save of un effective measure of ballot re- 
form. 

Resolved, That the people of the state of 
New York owe au debs of gratitude to the 
people of the coamvawealth of Massachu- 
setts for their demonstration of the value 
aud entire practicability of a batlot reform 
measure einbracing a il the features set forth 
in the second of these resolutions. 


The chairman then introduced W. J Combs, 
who read au address, after whieh Senater 
Fassett made a witty speech on practical 
politics. 

Ouiver Sumner Teall, the echairmau of tbe 
epr» ment cummittee, then made a report of 
progress, showing that very satisfactory 
work had been dune in procuring signatures 
despite the prevailog epidemic aud the com- 
plivated method that had been in use. Uader 
a simpler metved adupted by the committee 
the enrulmeot would proceed much faster, 
aud he expected soon tu have a mammoth 
petition fur presentation to the legislature. 
Mr. Teall had concluded his written report 
witha high tribute to the energy and self- 
seer tice of the single tax men who, he said, 
had been unremittivg in their ¢ forts to bring 
success to the ballut refurm movement, but 
at the request of many siugle tax men be 
struck it cut. 

lu introducing Henry George, Mr. Peck- 
ham annuunced that this weuld be Mr. 
Geurge’s farewell speech, as it was bis in- 
tention to sail for Australia, tu be abseut for 
along time. Mr. George, who wus creeted 
with hearty applause, said: 

Mv farewell address will be very brief. 
Let me say that whether Governor Hill sigts 
that bill or nut, | care vothiwg. Ile is the 
greatest of all political reforms, but I would 
a little rather see it passed over bis bead 
without bis swoature. It be chooses to siga 
tt, wellaud good. if he wapts tu get out ul 
the way of the lucomvtive the way is open 
for bim, but | don’s care whether he does or 
not. 

When I made my last political speech in 
this ball on the eve of eleciiun, I] said that | 
wou d vote the republican ticket with one ex- 
ceplivn—that exception to show tbat Lo atm 
with the democratic party iu national affairs 
because that party js the party of tree 
trade—but Io didwy do it. (Lvughbter.) | 
went to Boston and saw the working there 
uf the new ballot system. | aw convinced 
that in time Unis system will uot be Knuwn as 
the Australian, but as the American syste, 
as it oueht tu ve. 

I. is in the nature of things that Governor 
Hill should oppose reform. Do you suppose 
that under a pure ballot system such a aan 
as David B. Hill could be the governor of 
che Empire state?) (A toraads of “nues” from 
the wudienee here iulerrupted the speaker) 
He feeis instinetively that a pure bailut syy5- 
tem) nevus bis own political duwota. He 
couldn't be expected to favour a retorm. Yuu 
might as weil expect the busses of Tammany 
hall to favor it. 

The proposed system is not valuable aloue 
because It prevents intimidation aad removes 
inceutive tu bribery, but because in the power 
of Making numipatious it gives the peuple aa 
vppurtunity to exercise their mig ot. 

Mr. George announced that he would start 
next Wednesd y fur Australia. He hoped 
that the cable would inform him that the 
Suxton vill had become a law. “You muy 
depend upon it,” said he, in closing, “that if 
Gevernor Hill dues not sign the bill he is 
politically dead,” 

Rev. Dr. Charles H. Hall, presideut of the 
Brooklyn ballot refurin league, suid that a 
meeting would be held in bis city seon, 

Charles S. Fairchild, secretary of the treas- 
ury under Mr. Cieveland, was the Just 
speaker. He arrived at the meeting late, 
but his reception was mone the less hearty. 
He said that he had come to the meeting to 
express his sympathy as a democrat and ua 
ciw2en With ballot retorta, ‘These proposi- 
tious,” he said of the Saxton bill, “if enacted 
into law, will promote independence in citi- 
genship. Therefore it is fitting that J, hav 
ing heid office under a democratic president, 
should be here. My feeling is that those 
who care fur ballot reform shuld try hard 
for it; sacrifice details if agreeing in essen- 
tials, We who care for independence in 
voting ought to make every sacrifice we can 
except in principies to get it. If anybody is 
to defeat us, there should not be a feot of 
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rightful ground for that man to stand on 
whoever he tnay be. (Cheers.) [ came here 
to sav that Lam oneof you." (Avplause.) 
Mr. Fairchild’s indirect warning to David B. 
Wall was instantly understood and pvreatly 
applanied by the audience. It was one of 
the most significant points of the evening. 
After Mr. Fairchild) ceased speakirg, Mr. 
Peckbam dismissed the audience with vw few 
appropriate words. 

Miniature petitions addressed te the legis- 
lature asking fer the passage of the ballot 
refurm bill, with biank places for the signa- 
ture and residence of the signer, had been 
distributed at the dvors as the people ar- 
rived. Several thousand were signed during 
the proceedings and were gathered up iv 
buskets at the close of the ineeting by Mr. 
Teall’s committee. The petitions will be 
sent to Albany with the more pretending 
memorials. 


The Press on the Great Meeting. 

The Times: The ballot reform meeting at 
the Cooper Union was large and enthusiastic 
and gave evidence of a widespread in- 
terest in the cuuse amoug men of all par- 
ties 2... It is not a party question in 
wuy proper sense, for Charles S. Fairchild 
aud Wheeler H. Peckham are quite as likely 
to represent the actual democratic sentiment 
in this state as David B. Hill, and it is cer- 
tain thatif Hill succeeds agutu in postponing 
this reform—for he cannot defeat it—he cau 
hever mere command the united support of 
his party in New York. Ib will be the death 
knell of his political hopes. 


The Herald: You can't raise chickens out 
of porcelain eggs; neither cap you bave any 
reform whatever if you have an unofficial 
ballot. . . . If Governor Hill insists upon 
an unofficial ballot we know why. 

The World: The gathering of so great u 
crowd Lo hear speeches on a political subject 
when no povitical contest is iu progress iudi- 
cates the extent to which the peuple are in- 
teresting themselves in the purilication of 
elections. 


Tbe Tribune: How deep and widespread is 
the interest in ballot reform is indicated by 
the fact that Senator Saxton has already re- 
ceived 3th) applications for copies of bis bill. 








The Press: The ballot reform meeting atthe 
Cooper union ought to satisfy any republican 
member of the iegislature whe had doubts 
on the subject, that the improved system of 
voting provided for in the Saxton bill has 
ample public sentiment behind it. 





The Star: Ex-Secretary Fairchild'’s address 
atthe ballov reform meeting on Thursday 
bight was pronouncedly democratic. 2... 
He declared that ballot refurm is essentially 
uw democratic measure, because the deino 
eralic party Would necéssaritly protit most by 
the suppressien of election corruptions. 





The Mailand Express: The ballot reform 
Meeting in Coomr union lust Thursday night 
was a big success. Tnere was a lurge and 
intelligent audience; the speeches were brill- 
iant, well reasoned and unanswerable. ‘he 
eathusiasm never fliggea. .. . Atany rate, 
the bill should be and will be passed, leav- 
ing Governor Hil, if he chouses to put in a 
third veto, to encounter the storm of disap- 
proval that would follow from every mghy 
minded citizen of the Eimoire state. 


The Mornicg Sun, the Rvening Sun and the 
Evening News are silent. They are probably 
waitiag for word froin above—that is to say, 
Albany. 


An FKanniple Worth Dutitation. 

The New York Times und the Press dave 
printed the blank of the New York ballot re- 
form fenyue in their columns for the con- 
venience of their readers who uiay desire to 
simit, wilh instructions to convey them to 
headquarters. ‘This will be a valuable aid 
to the enrulment committee, and will largely 
increase the enruiment. 

The Binghamton Trades KFedernat'an Kavor 
the Official Ballot. 

At the lust meeting of the trudes federa- 
tion of Binghamton the principal subject of 
discussion was ballot refortn, and a resolu. 
tion was adopted favoring the adcption by 
the legislature of a bill containing vhe tive 
points set fourth elsewhere in this departinent, 


Here ina Crood Iden. 

Alexander George, Bau Franciseo.--Now 
that w new yeur has becun, and that the 
agitation mm favor of the Australian ballot 
system iS being renewed, it would be well 
that we should know exactly what has been 
accomplished in relation to this reform, and 
what remains to be done. As you are uware, 
it was stated Just year that the Australian 
plain had been adopted in Tennessee, while it 
now turus cut that the application of the 
lawis limited to the three cities, Nashville, 
Memphis and Chattanooga, with the counties 
containing the tirst two af these. I would 
tugcgest, therefore, thut our friends in the 
different states be invited to wuswer the 
following questions: Was an Australian bial- 
lot b li introduced at the Just: session of the 
legislature of your state? Did itpass! If so, 
What isthe seepe cf its application! Jn re- 
gard to wv own state, 1] mav say that an 
Australian ballot bill was rejected ut the last 
session of the legislature, beiag opposed by 
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a majority of beth parties, Now, however, 
the leading democratic papers of this city 
advocate the Australinn plan, while the lend- 
Ing repnbiienn paper opposes it. 





Are These Hints Faom Hille? 
New York Star. 


Demoeriats should not omit to advert to the 
necesssity of tupartial annual general regis. 
tration as part of apy new election law. Tbe 
reptblican game isto shiek the regustration 
Issue under the pretecse that that subj-ot 
could bes: be dealt with in a separate wet. 
fu fuet, nv plan for adapting the Australian 
method ty our elections can be effective witb- 
out ot. The work of reformation must be 
done by eveling up.’ ‘Phe registration all 
ov r the state must be made to conform 
to the standard of that which has proved 
so succesful in the eity New York. 


New York Fup. 


The rst step in the direction of real ballot 
reform in this state must be the adoption of 
ilaw by the repub‘ican lepistature mabing 
registry uniform throushout the state, so 
that the republican farm hand or factory 
worker, equally with the tlemocratie furmer 
orartisan, must, by persouul attendance in 
advance of the election, bave bis nume in- 
seribedon the list of qualiticd voters. 

Tue second step in the direction of real 
ballot reform must be the enumeration of all 
the voters of the states as provided for by 
the constitution, to the end that there may 
be ad Rew apportionment—deferred by the 
republicans stuce 1885—su thatibe lb gisiature 
ty be elected inuy be truly represencative of 
the voters, To alter the form of ballot, 
Without albering the injustice of non-repre- 
sentation, Wwauld bs to ugeravate, nub to 
abate, grave existing evils. 





Pereeives the Signs of the Times, 
Bortca Globe, 

Governor Hill has evidently perceived the 
signs of the times. While be concedes the 
value of the secret compartment, he is op- 
posed to the uniform official batiot. Bat tbis 
would perp tuate one of the chief abuses of 
the old system, whieh is the assessment of 
candidates on pretext of expenses in printing 
the ballots. That makes it well nigh) impos- 
sible for an bouest poor man to ruu for cttice 
and is one of the chief things to be reformed. 


Prean Upiniona,. 


“Voting cattle” would be a worthless com- 
modity under such a law. Governor Hill 
does bot wish their market destruyed.—{Chi- 
cugo News. 

The ward worker will bave none of his 
honest dves abated if Goveraor Hill can pre- 
vent it.— fb mebis Avalan he. 


Mr. Hill wants to reform the ba‘lot witbout 
injecting the tiest principles of bullot reform, 
—{Mioneapotis Journal. 


Governor Hill rolls up his sleeves manfully 
to the task of showiay that the Australian 
ballot system is net a success, und ought not 
to be adopted in] New York. But he dvesn’t 
succecd. It's too lite to stop the progress of 
batlot: refurm.—[Cambridpe, Mass., Tribune. 

The universal success of the Australian 
bullot systetn wherever it has been tried ib 
America has made it clear even to the op- 
ponents of the law that itis the correct solu- 


fou to ouc election troubles.—(Louisville 
Post. 


(s>vernor Hill comes slowly, molishly and 
uopracefully over to the side of ballot re- 
form. Hehas got both hands and one leg 
over on the right side of the fence, suo tbat 
his sole remainiog cbjection is the « filcial 
Ballot. There is notuiig ino his objections 
Lhat cannot be? Smnvothed away Without giv - 
ep the official batlou.—[ Philadelphia KRee- 
ord. 


If Governor Hill and Tammany ure umong 
(he obstructioutsts the people will send them 
back iaty private Hife with an explosion of 
universal indignation that will resemble the 
crack of doom, We want ballot reform, 
and we propose to have it. To those who 
oppose it we sunply say, remember the story 
at Scephenson und the cow.-{[New York 
Herald. 





Bitlis Solblaquy. 


What shall ldot The vulgar throug, 

To precedent submissive long 

Now clamor loudly ‘painst the wrong 
Of ballots bouchs aud sold; 

Nor humbly do they take their staud, 

But loud and fierce i; their demand 

That swept shall be from out the land 
The briber and bis gold, 


What shall do! Pusult the boys? 
Deprive them of election's joys! 
Disturb the sacred equipuise 

Oy heelers' suuls content! 
What would becume of Cammuny ¢ ; 
And, ol! what would bee ome of met. 
How it wou'd please old Grover C, 

If L should but consent! 


Yet if Pthought this clam’rous crew, 

Who seek election systems new, 

Had strenyth enouch to bear ina to. 
The chair of Harrison, 

Ob! quickiy would {sign the law, 

Nor cace if evry heeler’s paw 

From labor uvew should biister raw, 
Before the set of sun, 


But pshaw! The begvars only score 

One bullat each. IT vaiue four 

Good heelers worth, for voting, more 
Thou fifty of their kind. 

So let them howl, Uli do the same— 


A Dewocwat myself proclaim— 
Deceptiva isthe road t: fame 
The bill shall not be sigued! 
Myewuw, 
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AN ACTOR ON THE SINGLE TAX. 
dames A. iPornaia: naaiens Refore the 
Brooklyu Stngle Tax Club. 


In THe SrANDAHD of last week we printed 
a brief report of the reading aod lecture 
given by James A. Herne in Avon hall under 
the auspices of the Brooklyn single tax club. 
Mr. Herne’s speech was au cloquent pres- 
entation of the single tax ductrine, and at 
the request of many who listened to it with 
delight we give it in full. It wus as follows: 


It is with extreme pleasure that I embrace 
the opportunity to meet you here this even- 
ing, to say what little Ican sayin aid of 
the stupendous task undertuken by Henry 
George und his followers; the tusk of abolish- 
ing involuntary poverty by that radical, just, 
positively effective, yet simple method of 
tax reform known as the single tax. 

Ata meeting in Chickering hall, Boston, a 
few weeks since, Professor Huuwlin Garland 
delivered an address, in the course of which 
he gave the definition of poverty, which was 
new to me, and which I cousidered quite re- 
markable. I will quote it. Suid he: “Poverty 
does not necessurily mean starvation, rags 
and a hovel; poverty is the inability of a 
man to gratify bis reasonable wants by the 
fruits of bis industry er skill.” Does not this 
seein to you just! Does it not seem right that 
a man should be able to gratify his reasonable 
wants by bis industry or skilif Yet when you 
reflect it is not the case in general. How 
many huadreds of thousands of men, who 
toil ten to sixteen and eighteen hours a day, 
and are unuble to obtain the bare necessities 
of life, to say nothing of their reasonable 
wants. 

Iam here to-night to lend my hand to the 
abolition of involuutary poverty. I consider 
this the greatest reform movement of the 
nineteenth century; I regard it us the corner 
stone of absolute liberty, perfect equality, 
and unshrinking fraternity. The religion vf 
man and the vuspel of Carist bimself, he who 
taught that true Christianity,the brotherhood 
of man. True, he taught humility, but he did 
not teach injustice. He taught the humility 
ofthe soul, the humility of men before the 
Great Creutor, not the humility of the world. 
ly poor towurd the worldly rich. He taught 
not the divinity of kings, but the divinity of 
men, and that that man was most Guoalike 
who was most just to his fellowmen. No 
man has ever lived to more purpuse thap 
Jesus Christ. He came into the world, aud 
dedicated himself to a mission; the mission 
of justice. He preached against tyranny 
and wrong; he lifted up the lowly, duwn- 
trodden aud oppressed; he biest the little 
children; be houvred the mothers; he restored 
the right; he healed the sick; be cluthed the 
naked, and he fed the hungry. Was not this 
of a verity a divine mission; and if there 
be divinity of origin, bad not he, above all 
men, the right to claim it? He died; he ieft 
many followers and disciples, but alas, while 
they have preached the divinity of Christ 
they utterly lust sight of the pumanity of 
Christ; and this is one of the reasons why it 
is, that after eighteen hundred yeurs of 
Christianity aud civilization, with thousands 
of costly, urchitecturally grand churches, 
and tens of thousands of gorgeously surpliced 
and muguificently paid priestsand ministers, 
with bigh salaried sopranos and altos and 
contraltos, with first and secone tenors, with 
baritones and bassos, with madrigal boys, 
with organs and cornet soloists, with church 
dignitaries and pillars, with velvet shod 
ushers, With lights and glitter, with memorial 
windows, beautifully blending with the heav- 
ens’ sunlight, with gold and silver, with rit- 
uals and anthems, with baptism and sacra- 
ments, with iron-tongued, deep-throated 
bells, and carefully attuned chimes, and all 
the pomp and circumstance of glorious, mod- 
ern religion, with charitable institutions, 
with refurmatories, with jails aud peniten- 
tiaries, with free schools and libraries, with 
science and invention taxed to the uttermost, 
to lighten the labor and add to the blessings 
of humanity, it comes to pass that after eigh- 
teen hundred years, we find oppression still 
oppressive; tyranny still tyraunous, and labor 
still laborious. Poverty no longer sulks in 
the shadow, but stalks boldly forth, as if to 
mock the sun; the pakedness of old has given 
place to the bideousness of rags and filth, 
and vice has walked hand in bund and kept 
perfect step with death. 

Man has subjugated the very elements to 
his will, but he has not been able to banish 
hunger from a land that overflows with 
milk and honey. The world at large has 
found Christ, the nun unprofitable, so it 
withholds justice, and bestuws charity in 
the name of God the Father; grinds down 
the poor, robs them of their wages, and builds 
churchesto the glory of God on hivh. Many 
of you bere to-night will deny this; others 
will pause to ask this, “Can this be true?” 
All will want to know whence comes this 
power of the rich, to so oppress the poor, 
of-the few, to enslave the many. I will 
answer the question. It is through that 
legalized infamy, the right of inheritance 
in and individual ownership of land. Henry 
George denies the right of such inheritance, 
of euch ownersbip, und asserts and main- 
tains, with sublime justice, that the only 
property which can be honestly bequeathed 
or owned, is that which is the product of in- 
dividual industry or skill, and which can be 
retained and increased in value, only through 
the industry and skill of the inheritor or 


THE 


True, human statutes have legal- 
ized the individual ownersbip of land, and 
thus have greed and avarice thriven. By 
this ucquired right have the privileged few 
been uble to control the bounties of nature; 
and to turn these gifts into a lash with 
which to scourge the backs of the poor—an 
instrument to crush the creators of wealth. 
How few inventors and how few workers 
profit by their work, The rich grow richer 
uud the poor poorer. Every improvetnent 
introduced into a village, town or city, 
means an increase of rent, an additional 
burden to the poor; light a town with elec- 
tricity or gas, up gues the rents. Intreduce 
water, build a sewer, improve the sanitary 
condition of a loathsome quarter, und np 





go the rents, while all the time fewer und 


fewer become the opportunities for work. 
The struggle for work becomes fiercer, the 
employer takes advantage of the situatioa, 
and duwn go the wages. 


Do you not see that unjust taxation and 
exorbitant rents are the fixers of wages; that 
the more tax you put on bread, the hungrier 
the workingman must go: the more exorbi- 
tant the rents, the more abject the hovel he 
must occupy, the more fiercely he must strug- 
gleto obtain even this, the more willing be 
must be to do any kind of work ut any kind 
of wages, so that he may at least partially 
clothe and feed the bodies of his wife and 
children. You ask, how does all this misery 
and suffering profit the rich man! I answer, 
destroy the accursed privilege of land mo- 
nopoly, give every man an equal chance at 
the opportunities of the earth, and you place 
it beyond the power of any one man, rich or 
poor, tooppress any other man. The aboli- 
tion of slavery was a great thing; it meant 
emancipation of a portion of the human race 
lawfully held in bondage. The abolition of 
poverty is greater; it means the emancipa- 
tion of the entire human race, now lawfully 
held in bondage. If it were wrong for one 
man to own another, merely because that 
other was born black, surely it is tenfold 
more wrong to-day for one man to own an- 
other merely because that other was born 
poor. Were there no special privileges, 
there would be no involuntary poverty; were 
there no special privileges, there could be 
no fixers of wages. What I mean by ‘‘fixer” 
is that no man could pay another tifty cents 
for doing a dollar’s worth of work, and cool- 
ly place the other fifty cents, which he did 
not earn, in his own pocket. Were there no 
special privileges, one class could not live in 
insolent luxury upon the sweat and blood of 
the, other; could not purchase foreign titles 
for their silly daughters—daugbters who are 
believed to be representative American 
ladies. Ihave read much of the insults of 
the American flag by anarchists and others, 
but I can conceive no greater insult to that 
beautiful emblem than that offered by these 
traflickers in titles. Born beneath tte flag 
of Freedom, and bartering through owner- 
ship and weulth for the very titles which the 
designers of that flag sufficed their lives to 
abvlish. What an insult to the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence! The divinity 
of kings I deny, but I maintain the divine 
right of every child born into this world to 
start the race of life upon free and equal 
conditions with every other child born at the 
same moment. Nationality, creed or color 
should be no barrier to that perfect equality 
designed for all by the great Creator of the 
universe. The right of the child to exist is 
manifested by its birth, as is its right to a 
just share of this earth, land or sea, and to 
all of this world’s goods that it may through 
life acquire by honest industry, frugality and 
skill, 


I believe in the right of the laborer to la- 
bor, of the merchant to trade, the painter 
to paint, the teacher to teach, the statesman 
to guide, the actor toact, and the poet to 
sing; and believe that whosoever abridges 
the opportunity of any one of these abridges 
the opportunities of all, and that whosoever 
demands tribute from any one of these 
forces tribute from all, and is therefore a 
robber and oppressor, whether his name be 
Nero or Curnegie, whether he dwell in 
ancient Rote, or live in modern free Amer- 
ica. By the way, Mr. Carnegie has an 
article in the December North American Re 
view, entitled, ‘‘The Best Fields of Philan- 
thropy,” in which he asserts that vast 
wealth must inevitably remain in the bands 
of the few exceptional managers of men, 
but says that this surplus wealth should be 
regarded as a sacred trust, to be adminis- 
tered during the lives of the owners for the 
benefit of the community in which and from 
which it has been acquired. For the benefit 
of the community tn which and from which 
it has been acquired! There is the truth, aud 
the only truth in that statement, and he in- 
sists that the benevolent millionaire shall 
aot administer this trust so as to pauperize 
his beneficiaries; ‘for as I know them,” says 
Mr. Carnegie, “there ure few millionaires, 
very few indeed, who are free from this sia 
of having made beggars.” “A Daniel come 
to judgment,” say I. Mr. Carnegie suggests 
as some of the best uses of this wealth as 
palliative for bodily ills the founding of 
schools of learning and free libraries, the 
opening of public parks, tbe erection of 
statues, the buildiug of public halls, the 
opening of free swimming baths, the build- 
ing of churches, etc. Do not you see that all 
these would bear the same, and perpetuate 
the memory of the donore? Mr. Car is 
pot a philanthropist, sor are any of the 
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millionaires philanthropists. By philanthropy 
they mean charity; a vastly different thing. 

The single tax is philanthropic; it despises 
charity; it di-penses only broad, even handed 
justice. The great Nurwegian philosopher, 
Ibsen, says there must be one aristocracy, 
and only one; not the aristocracy of wealth, 
not the aristucracy of birth, not even the 
aristocracy of intellect; but the aristocracy 
of individuality, the aristocracy of will, of 
mind, of character. The mind, to sce the 
truth, the will to dare to speak tt, a character 
for justice, und this aristocracy will come 
from the woman und the workingman. I know 
of no one to-day who comes neurer to fullill- 
ing all the conditions of this aristocracy than 
Henry George, He hus the mind to see the 
truth; be has a will to dare to speak it, and 
his character for justice is unimpeachable. 
He, too, like his master of eighteen hundred 
years ago, has a mission in this world; a 
mission of justice. He would lift the yoke of 
tyranny from tbe necks of the down trodden 
and oppressed; he would bless little children 
by vouchsafing them their birthright; he 
would honor the mother by placing the star 
of liberty above the cradle of her sleeping 
babe; he would heal the sick by making it 
possible for them to breathe the pure uir of 
heaven instead of the death dealing atmos- 
phere of the pest-ridden tenement house; he 
would feed the hungry, by giving them 
the opportunity to earn their daily 
bread; he would clothe the naked 
in habiliment of industry, frugality and hon- 
esty; all these would he accomplish by the 
simple method of tux reform. By tax reform, 
I do not mean tariff reform; for while tax is 
tariff and tariff is tax, a fact disputed and 
denied by many, still there is a distinction 
and a difference between tax reform and 
tariff reform. Tariff reform may mean much 
or little; there can be no doubt about the 
signification of tax reform; it means the abo- 
lition of all taxes on industry, and the levy- 
ing of one single tux upon land values; not 
upon land, mark you, but upon the site 
values of the land; not upun anything which 
individual man has devised, invented, created 
or wrought, but upon that which the Creator 
has devised for the benetit of mankind at 
large; that which can derive value only from 
the community to whom it beiongs, and for 
whose common benefit, a rental or single tax 
should be collected from ihe individual en- 
jeying an exclusive privilege in its use. It 
means the absolute right of one mun to freely 
trade the product of his labor for that of 
another. It meansthe abolition of custom 
houses throughout the land; it means that no 
man shall hold land out of use to the detri- 
ment of his fellow man; it means the destruc- 
tion of all trusts and corners; it means to 
render it impossible for any man to grow 
rich through idleness, and possible for all 
men to thrive by honest industry; it means 
the destruction of land speculation, and 
through this, the death of all monopoly with 
its attendant train of ulcers that are festering 
and eating into the very heart of our civiliza- 
tion. 


The single tax denies the charge of over- 
supply and limited demand; it asserts that 
there is demand enough, but that tbat de- 
mand has not the opportunity toearn the 
wherewithal to purchase the supply. It as- 
serts that there are nu more people than the 
earth. can sustain; it denies that there is an 
oversupply of houses, of coal, of iron, of oil 
and gas, of woolens and cottons, of hides 
and tallow, of boots and shoes, of breadstuffs 
aud salt. It asks you to waik with it any 
winter’s night, and it will take you through 
the public parks, and through the quarters 
of the city’s poor and show you the throngs 
of ragged, freezing, starving, shoeless, 
houseless men, women and little children, to 
be met with on every hand, It will then ask 
you if you are not convinced that there is 
demand enough; if that demand had but the 
power to satisfy its needs. It denies that 
these men, women and children freeze, 
starve, beg and steal fromchoice. It charges 
their condition to our unjust system; to un- 
just taxetion. It points tu the fact, us shown 
by Thomas G. Shearman, that 250,000 men 
own half the wealth of these United States; 
and that that wealth has been concentrated 
within thirty years through special privi- 
leges in laod appropriation, and it asks you 
to ponder upon it. It asks, if these privileges 
continue unhindered for the next thirty years, 
if the same 250,000 men, or their inberitors, 
will own the other half of the country, and 
witb it 70,000,000 or 80,000,000 of slaves. All 
the inequalities which J bave bere set forth 
can be equalized by tax reform, and without 
infringiug one bair’s breadth upon the rights 
of any individuai millionaire or pauper. 


The single tax does not ask the equaliza- 
tion of wealth; it asks the equalization of 
opportunity. Then let the capacity assert 
itself. No, my friends, you who have come 
bere to-night, who have not believed with 
us, Who do not even bow believe with us, 
we do not come to tear down the houses in 
whicb you live, but to build you other and 
better houses, and to usk you to occupy 
them, and when you have done so, you have 
enjoyed their improvements, their better 
sapitury condition, their improved heating 
and ventilating, the magnificent views from 
their windows und balconies; we will ask 
you to look back and tell us candidly, if you 
are not astonished, that you could bave en- 
joyed the oid house so long, And you, the 
women, bere to-night, we call your attention 
te the fact thas single tax is Ggbting 
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your cause equally with that of the men; 
fighting for those rights which have been 
so long and so unjustly denied you; the 
right of a vuice in ull the great, essential 
and political questions of the day; a right to 
a Voice and representation in that govern- 
ment which bas control over the destinies of 
the lives yuu bring into the world; the right 
above all things to demand for yourself and 
your daughters a man’s wages for doiug a 
man’s work, 

Ihave been asked by some of my brother 
actors how the lubor strvggle can possibly 
concern the actor in his art. I will not go 
into detail, as I expect to deliver an ex- 
haustive address on this part of the whole 
question at an early duy. Iwill merely say 
here that all art is dependent upon trade, 
trade upon lubor, und so on to the end, and 
that labor must be aided by art in its un- 
equal struggle agaiust oppression, to the end 
that art herself muy assert her prerogative 
and lighten the pathway of the thousands of 
humble toilers who ure prevented from com- 
ing to her support only by the unjust re- 
striction of labor. J assert that the depres- 
sion in our art to-day is the direct result of 
the depression of labor. I say that the best 
patrons of dramatic art are to be found in 
the middle classes, among the workinginen 
and women, and wilt be found iu a relative 
degree umong the common laburers just as 
svon as the common laburers are viven time 
to do anything but totoil and sleep. I say 
to the uctors, better the condition of your 
workivgman and your laborer and you will in- 
crease the number of patrons of the dramatic 
art. Inerease the patrons of dramutic art, 
and you must increase the number of dra- 
tinatic temples. Increase the number of 
dramatic temples, and you must ivcrease the 
demand for actors. [ucrease the demand for 
actors, and you must increuse the sularies of 
actors. Increase the salaries of actors, and 
you better the social condition of actors. That 
isexactly what labor bas to do withart and art 
with labor. I confess that I have aot always 
seen thus clearly. Itis less thana year ago 
since I met a man named Hamlin Garland. 
He was attracted to me by my dramatic 
work and we met. He says he found me a 
thinker; I found bima scholar wnod a philos- 
pher; a giant in intellect; a woman in pity. 
His great heart was surcharged with the 
wrongs of the workinzmen aud the oppres- 
sion of the privileged class, We taiked of 
men and things, and finally of Henry George, 
He fairly glowed as he uttered that name. 
He seemed iuspired; he pictured tu me the 
man who had dared, almost unaided and 
alone, to inaugurate a war against the com- 
bined wealth and monopoly of the world; a 
man who was conducting the campaign 
against poverty, wherever the English 
tongue has spoken. Among other things he 
said: “Herne, in less than fifty years, there 
will be statues to Henry George in every ca- 
pital city of the civiliz d world; in less than 
fifty years you will see a statue to Henry 
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George on Boston common.” I have pon-— 


dered much on his words; I believe they are 
truce; the statue will be there, but alas, [ fear 
I will not be there to see it. Heplaced inmy 
hand a book called ‘Social Problems.” ) 
read it. I purchased another, called “Prov- 
ress and Poverty.” IT read it, and the scaks 
fell from my eyes and I saw clearly. 

Therefore, since Hamlin Garland sowed 
the seed, it is but fair that he should reapa 
portion of the harvest; and thus it is that 
in loviug tribute to him I have selected his 
sketch “Under the Lion’s Paw,” to read in 
my platform work for our cause. So if you 
will come with me, I will lead you to the vast 
prairies of the far west; that territory of 
free land, that paradise of tree men. I will 
show you how ubjust taxation apd oppres- 
sion exist there, just the same as here; that 
man is as surely crowded out there, where 
he bus not a neighbor within five miles of 
him, as he is here in the city, with hundreds 
of thousands of inhabitants. Professor Guar- 
land has lived in the far west; he has felt 
the sting of the lash, the weight of the lion’s 
paw; he kuows whereof he writes. 








Australin Ahead of Us. 
Nat'onal Advocate. 


The colony of Victory, in Australia, owns 
its railroads, its post-vflices, 1's telegraph 
Jines and its express franchise, It works ail 
these at @ profit tothe state. Its profits from 
railroads last year were $16,000 000 and from 
its postal service, telegraph and express bus- 
iness, $1,140,000. Its surplus on last year’s 
transactions of railroads, post-cffices, tele- 
graph and express offices was #34,100,0Q00. 
Vietu. ria bas a debt of $165,000,000, but as near- 
ly allof this was contracted in building rail- 
road, waterworks, ete., which pay a hand 
some profit, the colony is not worrying over 
its indebtedness. It is about the size of Kan- 
sas and hus the saine population. 


A Ceutval Terath. 
Beatle, Wash, Workingman. 


Taxes tend tu discourage the thing taxed. 
The higher the tax the greater the discour- 
agement. 


Consumption Cured, 

An old pbysiciun, retired from practice, huving bad 
phiced inthis hinds by an Fast dndia Missionary the 
formula of a siniple vege able remedy lor the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bron hitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma and all threse and. lung attecuons, 
aleow positive and radicaleure for Nervous De. ility 
and all nervous complaints, after having tesied is 
Wonderful curative powers dn thousands of cases, hay 
felt it bis duty toe make i known to his sulerime fele 
lows. Aetuared by this motive anda desire to rei eve 
human sulfe:jug, | will send free of charge to ah who 
desire it this recipe, io German, Krenen or English, 
With tull directions for preparing aud using. Sent by 
mall by igressing with stamp, baming LI i paper, W, 
d. Moyes, 6) Fowers' Block, Roshester, N, ¥, 
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THE FREE TRADE FIGHT. 


NOT AFRAID OF FREE TRADE. 
Yomocrates in Lown Unhesitatingly Sign the 
Single Tax Petition. 

Robert Cutnming, Du Quoin, lowa,—In seck- 
ing signatures fur the single tax petition I 
have found many free traders. Protection- 
ists ure more wary than ever, and often re- 
fuse to sign on seeing the words ‘‘to the ex- 
clusion of all other taxes, whetber in the form 
of tariffs upon imports, ete.” They seem to 
see the weakness of their cause and to be 


conscious of its fust approaching doom. Dem- 


ocrats, on the other hand, seem conscious of 
being right and contident that the future is 
theirs. 

The wisdom of the policy of seeking to ad- 
vance our principles along the line of least 
resistance by throwing ourselves iuto the 
free tride fight and aiding those who are 
dving our work and going our way, must be 
clear by this time to every uvprejudiced 
single tux man. Here in the city of Du 
Quvin, [, an avowed absolute free trader, an 
out-and-out unlimited single tax man, am 
warmly welcomed by the leading democrats. 
They unhesitutingly sign the single tax peti- 
tion. They introduce me to each other with 
the recommendation that what I want them 
to sign “is sound democratic doctern.” 

On hearing read the arguments printed on 
the back of the petition that brought forth 
the general approval of those present, Mayor 
Solomon in the heartiest manner said, after 
signing: “If Cleveland is nominated in 92, 
that will be the platfe m on which he'll 
stand.” Of course free trade will not be the 
declaration of the platform, but that will be 
its meaning and that is what our mayor 
meant. And we have but to keep our eyes 
and ears open to be convinced of the rapidly 
growing pupularity of the single tax and to 
know that free trade will mean free trade 
with the right source for public revenues to 
come from. Only a few weeks ago our post- 
master confessed to me that, having studied 
political economy, be did not see how any 
one acquainted with that scieuce could help 
being a free trader, but he thought it would 
not do for him to call bimself a free trader. 
But. now, not he alone, but nearly a!l demo- 
crats with whom I have been made acquaint- 
ed speak of themselves freely as free traders, 
and it wou’t be long until democrats every- 
where wiil have the strength and ccurage to 
stand alone, und like true, independent 
American citizeas, be ready tosuy, “I am a 
free trader.” 

Another willing signer is the Hon. J. J. 
Higgins, ex-member of the state senute. 

Contrary to the advice of his friends in 1884, 
who cautioned him against such radical 
speeches us he had been making with Morri- 
son (whose congressional district comprises 
- part of this senatorial district), he gave the 
miners bere credit for better sense than to be 
frightened by what he had to say. He was 
elected, though his predecessor received a 
republican majority. The strike in the 
northern part of this state, so long and 
bitter, resisting a reduction of wages which 
the men were finally, after horse flesh eating 
experiences among them, forced to accept, 
aud that following the campaign cry that 
“protection fills the dinner pail,” has 
destroyed the faith of many of the miners in 
protection, who now swear that they will 
never uguin vote the republican ticket. 





Free Trade and Not Subsidies. 

Jobn F. Hume talks of subsidies in the Jan- 
uary issue of Belforc’s Magazine. “The 
business which had begun with congress sub- 
sidizing Pacific Mail,” says Mr. Hume, “ended 
with Pacific Mail attempting to subsidize 
conyress.” This, he beheves, will be the his- 
tory of future government subsidies. The 
first grant merely paves the way for later 
aud larger grants. He shows that one reason 
why our trade with South America is small 
lies in the fact that both countries are mainly 
agricultural. In addition to this, we put up 
a tariff wall against many South American 
products, us wool, for example, and thus 
directly discourage trade. Finally, through 
our tariff on raw materials, we muke it im- 
possible for our manufacturers to compete in 
South American markets with European 
Inanufacturers. 

Mr. Huine affirms that the farmers are the 
reali sufferers by protection and subsidies. He 
notes, too, the inconsistency of those protec- 
tiovists who alter having preached the home 
market theory, now demand subsidies to 
buildupa foreign market for their wares. 
“The iutended subsidy would be another 
straw put upon the back of that ‘patient 
Issachar’ of American politics, the already 
overburdened busbandman.” Furthermore, 
there can be no trade without reciprocity. 
If we sell to South Americans we must buy 
of them, Why, then, not begin by tearing 
down the tariff wall raised to discourage 
trade, “What is wanted is facility, not sub- 
sidy.” Then, too, if shipsare needed they 
must be cheap ships, not ships built of taxed 
raw materiais, If we are to have trade 
with South America, instead of subsidizing 
dear ships we must make it possible to buy 
cheap ships, whether built at home or abroad. 

Waute Ne Pretective’ Duty. 
Boston Post, ‘ PF t 

Mr, Macbeth, the glass manufacturer o 
Pitvaburg, who surprised Mr. McKinley's 
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committee by declaring that he wanted no 
“protective” duty on his wares, but only free 
materials, has continued his heretical talk 
siuce returning from Wasbington. “In pri- 
vate,” he says, ‘‘there are lots of men right 
here in Pittsburg who acknowledge tbe truth 
of my position, but they are afraid to do so 
in public.” The situation, indeed, appears to 
be much the sume with the glass manufac- 
turers of Pittsburg as with the manufacturers 
of iron and wool in Massachus-tts. Until 
within a comparatively shurt time, the latter 
ulso huve been dumb as to the needs of 
their own industries; but since one or two of 
the more courageous or jindependent 
dared to open their mouths the babit of 
speech has become general. It is possible 
that Mr. Macbeth’s example may have a 
similar effect in Pennsylvania. All the flint 
glass industries, he says, would be benefited 
by free raw material, and with that advan- 
tage could cotnpete with the whole world 
Without ‘‘protection.” Mr. Macbeth, who 
seems tu be a shrewd sort of man, has taken 
the measure of the ways and means commit- 
tee, und gives it as bis opinion that “the ma- 
jority of the committee ure trying to collect 
enough evidence to form a busis foran ex- 
cuse to increase the duty on everything.” 


Election of Officers. 
The faculty of the Order of the Triangle 
for New York, at their last meeting, elected 
the following officers, to serve until the 


meeting of the Genera! Triangle, which meets 


next Fourth of July: 

General officers—-Priucipal, Charles O’Conor 
Hennessy; vice-principal, Magnus (ross, jr.; 
general secretary, M. Battle; assistant gen- 
eral secretary, Joseph J. Lovel!: general 
bursar, William T. Croasdale; general audi- 
tor, W. H. Faulhaber; general lecturer, 
Benjumin Doblin; general counselor, Louis F. 
Post; secretary of the tontine, W. C. Kip; 
secretury of the death benefit fund, George 
White; secretary of the sick benefit fund, 
James Ferrier, M.D. 

The fuculty—Professors J. McGuiness, Jobn 
Briton, George L. ‘litus, C. Matelene, M. J. 
O'Neill, Hi. E. Juster, W. L. Ross, W. J. 
Horan, F. H. Marsh, E. Ferguson, M. Van 
Veen, E. M. Klein, F. Schneider, Nellie M. 
Houston, Elizabeth Burns Battle. 


CATARRH., 


Catarrhal Deafness—Hay Fever— A New 
Home Treatment. 


Sufferers are not generally aware that 
these diseases are contagious, or that they are 
due to the presence of living parasites in the 
lining membrane of the nose and eustachian 
tubes. Microscopic research, however, has 
proved this to bea fact, and the result of 
this discovery is that a simple remedy has 
been formulated whereby caturrh, catarrhal 
deafness and hay fever are permanently 
cured in from one to three simple avplica- 
tions made at home by the patient once in 

wo weeks. 

N. B.—This treatment is not a snuff or an 
ointment; both have been discarded by repu- 
table physicians as injurious. A pampiiet 
explaining this new treatment is sent free on 
seceipt of stamp to pay postage, vy A. H. 
Dixon & Son, 337 and 3889 West King street, 
Toronto, Canada.—[Christian Advocate. 





Sufferers from Catarrhal troubles should 
carefully read the above.—fAdv. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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ASSORTMENTS OF TRACTS. 


During the late campaign quantities of our best 
tracts Were assorted for special work, and many of 
these not having been used, + @ now place them, with 
some of a more recent date, in convenient packages, 
at a low price. 

Pac kuges may be had at 5Uc. and $1.00. 

Address, THE STANDARD, 
13 Uniou Squure, 
NEW YORK. 


~ HANDY BINDERS 


FOR 


THE STANDARD. 


A lot of Handy Binders, made especially for fling 
CHE STANDARD, are now ready. 
Price 75 cents to any aduress, 
Address THE STANDARD, 
12 Union Square, New York City 7 


VOLUME FIVE OF THE STANDARD. 


NOW READY, 


A limited number of bound volumes of THE BTAND 
ARD in beavy boards, are offered for sale at the fol 
awit g prices 
Jeparate VOIUMES, .occccseccccvccecveccsececcsetes O3.30 
Volumes 3 and 4, bound together... eoensoceorces 6.30 
7olumes 2, 8 and Mevccccecccccscccccsencesesestoccce 8.00 
7olumes 2,3, 4 and | POPP TTTTTTTITERTT PTT Tree 13.00 


(Expreasage extra, 
THE STANDARD, 
ue Delon anuere: Nie vee 





—— 








Address 


~ 





A® SOME of the oack numbers of THE STAND 
Al 


UD are growing scarce, we willsend 1h cents’ worth 
oC Graets tn exchange for any of the following 
Vol, l--Nos, 5, 7, 8 and 11, 
Vol. TIl—-Nos, 1 and %, 


B. DOBLIN & CO. 


Successors to 8, Fisher, 


HIGHEST HATS GRADE 


Ne. S33 Breadway, Merten sSenee, N. ¥, 
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We aim te maintain the highest standard of excel: 
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GLENN'S SULPHUR SOAP. 








WHY YOU SHOULD USE 


Scotts Emulsion 


rQod Liwer Oil wm 
HYPOPHOSPHI'TES. 


It isused and endorsed by Physt- 
cians because it is the best. 


| 
It is Palatable as Milk. 
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It is three times as efficacious as plain "Fone asine YS str eg yest? 


Cod Liver C2, 

It is far superior to all other so-called 
Emulsions, 

It is a perfect Emulsion, does not sep’. 
rate or change, 

It is wonderful as a flesh producer. 

It is the best remedy for Consumption 
Scrofula, Bronchitis, Wasting Dis 
eases, Chronic Coughs and Colds, 


Sold by alt Druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, N.Y. 


In poetry and song we are never without enchants 
ing descriptions of some divine crenture who 
Is the compevr of allin toveliness, But how forpossible 
is ft tormagine such iwdtvinity without the requisite 
charm of 


A LOVELY COMPLEXION. 


And with what positive certainty a skin as fair as: a 


NEW-BLOWN ROSE 


Is sure to follow the use of 


GLENN'S SULPHUR SOAP. 
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275TH THOUSAND, 


LOOKING BACKWARD. 


G£ This most wonderful of wl purifiers: removes every 
possible blemish from the face, and Jleaves the com- 
plexion as falras a 


{In eloth, Sl. a 


: 115 Fulton Street, New York City. 
Mailed on receipt af price by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


Boston, Mass. 
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By Edward Bellamy, A story which describes | ae i 
possible golden age just before us, It has excited a a 
wider and deeper interest than aby bovk since “Unele HEAVEN-BORN LILY. : 
Tom's Cabin’ 81.00 in cloth; 50 cents io paper, j 
For sale by all druggists, Beware of Imnitattons,: 
4 
UNCLE TOMS CABIN. | — | 

Glenn's Sonp will be sent by math for 30 

By Mes, Stuwe. Popular e tition, darge type, bound 
e e 
What did this 
‘q gant 
ye wy yy 





RECRUIT | 
SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS. 


The Buoks are handsomely bound in 
heavy “Alligator” paper, and are sold at 
prices regulated by the number of blanks 
each contains, as follows: 

Five Subscriptions, 


¢ 
a ety 


br C. N. CRIT TENTON, Sole Proprietor, 
AN 


cts. for one cnke, or 75 cte for three cakes, 
f F 
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Hi 
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‘Above is am exact copy of a photograph of a 
Railroad wreck. Had the engineer carried a 


Keystone Dust-Proof Watch, which 
is noi subject to variations arisin 


from dust and dampness, the wreck 


would probably never have occurred. 


A KEYSTONE OUST-PROOF RAILROAD 
WATCH costs $43.00— the WRECK 
COST MANY THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS. 
These watches are for sale either for ALL CASH 
or in our Co-operative Clubs for ONE DOL LAR 
AWEEK, If we have no selling agent in your 
town, better write us at once for terms, &c. 


THE KEYSTONE WATCH CLUB CO., 


Main Office in (>. Shiladelpbia, Pe. 


eee ese ean St 00 
Twelve subscriptions, « - = © © « 200 
Thirty-five subscriptions, « 2 « « - + OU 


THE STANDARD, 12 UNION SQUARE 





Enis G earn Balun 


go4 Walnut St. 
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wan You Get One Dollar Easier ? 

We want to know exactly the value . 
ol this advertising medium, and will oft 
pay youto tellus, as itinay save us 29/447 







OLD'"HEAD 
SLY BROTHERS, 66 Warren St., New York. 








thousands. Math a postal or letter xf 4 
giving name ofthis a idle we will ¥ F 
f gio -_ x ete ee send you absolutely free, a receipe > Bik 
’ . . f 
6 Cheap ben anes wot for One Dollar on account of one of fui 
Cirenuhar press Warput 


cur GE Keystone Dust-progt 
Mailroad Watches, and a band- 
some charm case-opener. You know our Keystone 
I ust-prouf Watches are the best, and we have selling 
acents almost everywhere, We want one in your 
city. Wesell watches in our Co-operative clubs at 
the Jowest cash prices for One Dellar a Week. 
1HE KEYSTONE WATCH CLUB CO. 
Main Ofice in Company's Own Building, 


@ 4 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Printin &s. Size lor sm «ll 
hewsyniper O44 
wy Everstiiug easy, prlated rules, Send 
stumps for Catalogue of press@s, Type, paper, cards, 
te,, to factory.’ 
KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Cann, 


OLLAND’S 
CO*eSEKE AND DINING ROOMS 
143 Fourth avenue, 
het. 18th and téth stn, 
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J 
Svery sufferer is earnestly invited to try one boa of these 


WEAK STOMACH ; 
IMPAIRED DIGESTION; 
CONSTIPATION ; 
SICK HEADACHE; 


they AUP LIKE MAGIC:—s tew deses wil! work wonders upon the Vital Organey Htrougthouing 
: Girt Complestou,s bringing back the keen edge ef appetite an 
usin BEBUD OF iA Tit the whole physteal eneruy of the human frame, Tu 
are facta” admitted y thousnds, in all classes of soclet ike rw af the best guarantees to the vous ab 
4 


i ry 
MEDICINE IM THE Wok Lk. Ful iw ANKE ami ee: ATER 
Prepared easly by THON. BEBCBRAM, Me. Holeus, Laseachive, Bugiand, 


ESN PABNEAAANSE REAL i Be ALB A, LO SMES AST Unset Stn How Yors 
WAL MAN BEE © PALS ON REGEWT OF PRIGE, 25 GENTS A BOX, 
Bul ingulve fret af your Grugeial, is ol dering mesiion TER G2 4EDARD, 
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A FRIENDLY HINT TO 


GOVERNOR BILL, 





oS 


CO wees 
ile 
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The Boston Globe Man (to Governor Hill of New York)—Permit me, Governor, to pre- 
sent this youag lady—Miss Australian Ba'lot. She is a great Massachusetts favorile, and is 


quite the pulitical belle of the period. You will make a mistuke, Governor, if you turn 
your back on her. 





A NEW METHOD OF TREATING |__ 
DISEASE, 


YEW PUBLICATIONS, 


THE SINGLE TAX LIBRARY. 


1, A Syllabus of Progress and Poverty, Louis F, Post 
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Hospital Remedies, 


What are they! There isa new departure 
in the treatment of disease. It consists in the 
collection of the specifics used by noted 
specialists of Europe and America, and bring- | 
ing them within the reach of all. For instance 
the treatment p»rsued by special physicians | 
who treat indigestion, stomach and liver | 


ARES, 
R Australian System. Louls F. Post. 4 pages. 
3. First Principles. Henry George. 4 pages. 
4 The Rizht to the Use of the Earth, Herbert Spen 
cer, 4 pages, 
5 Farmers and the Single Tax. Thomas @Q, Shear- 
man. 8 pages. 
6 The Canons of Taxation. Henry George. 4 dage-, 
% A Lawyer’s Reply toCriticisins, Samuel B. Clark , 
16 pages. 
8 Back tothe Land. Bishop Nulty. 16 pages. 
9 The Single Tax. Thos. G@. Shearman. 8 pages, 
WwW. The American Farmer, Henry George. 4 pages 
11, Unemployed Labor. Henry George. 4 pages. 
12 The Case Plainly 8tated. H F. Ring. & pages, 
13. Social Froblems. 342 pages, l2mo. Paper, d5e. 
14. Objections to the Land ‘Tax. ‘hos, G, Shearman. 
pages, 
15. Gand Taxation. A Conversation Between David 





troubles only, was obtained and prepared. 
The treatment of otber physicians, celebrated 
for curing catarrb was procured, and so on 
till these incomparable cures now include 
disease of the lungs, kidneys, female weak- 
peas, rheumatism and nervous debility. 

This new metbod of “one remedy for one 
disease” must apveal to the common sense of | 
ali sufferers, many of whom have experienced , 
the ill effecta, and thoroughly realize the | 
absurdity of the ciaims of Patent Medicines 
which are guaranteed to cure every ill out of 
a single bottle, and the use of which, as 
statistics prove, has ruined more stomachs 
than alcohol. A circular describing these 
new remedies is sent free on receipt of stamp 
0 pay postage by Hospital Remedy Com- 

ny, Turonto, Canada. sole proprieters.— 

Vs 


Dudley Field and Henry George. 4 pages. 
16, How to Increase Protits. A.J Steers. 2 puges. 
17. The New Political Economy. EO. Brown, 4 pages 
18 Thy Kingdom Cume. Heury George. 4 pages. 
19. The Functions of Government, Henry George, 


pages. 
@. The Menace of Piutocracy., Thomas G. Shearman. 


pages. 

21. Tenemont House Morajity. 3.0.3. Huntington. 4pr. 
7, 23,2, outof pring. 

2. Taxing Land Values, Henrys George 8 pages. 
20. Henry Geurge’s Mistakes. Thomas G. shuarman, 





pag % 
2%. The Democratic Principle. Henry George. & pages 
38 Progress and Poverty. Henry George. 5.2 pugs, 
35 ceuts 

299 the New Ballot Svstem, 
BW Tie Cat. 2 popes, 
$i The ingle Taxina Nutshell, 3 pages, 

Prices Ol Siugie Tax Library: ‘awe page tracts—i 


THE GRE ATEST ADV ANCE copy 1 cents 40 copies, 10 cents; 100 copies, 2 cents; 1,000 


‘our-page tracts—1 copy, 2 cents; W copies, 10 cents; 

100 copies, 40 cents; 1,0uU cupies, 8 

Eight-page tracts—1 copy 4 cents; 10 copies, 10 cents 

tn 00 copies, SW cents; 1,000 copies, $b. : 
Sizteen-page tracts—1 copy, 4 cents, & copies, 10 

cents; 10 copies, $1.60; 1,000 copies, $12. 


Louis BF, Post. 4 pages 
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« Paris 
| ; Exposition, 


Pears obtained the only gold medal 


awarded solely for toilet SOAP in competi 
tion with all the world. /Zighest possible 
distinction. 
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HENRY GEORGE & CO.. PUBLISHERS, 


NO. 12 UNION SQUARE, 
PROGRESS AND POVERTY. PROPERTY IN LAND. 


Au inquiry into the cause of industrin! depression | 4 Passage-at-Arms Retween the Duke of Argyll and 
and of inerease of want with lucrease of wasith, The Henry Georze. 
remedy. Puper covers, 15 centa, 
By HENRY GEORGE, 


Cloth, 1,5. Paper cevers, 3§ cents, Half 
ealif or naif muroc.u @30). 


7? pages, 


ny 
mire 


 FORTSCHRITT UND ARMUTH. 


(Progress and Poverty in German). 
Trenslation of ©, D. F. Gutschow, 
480 pages, Paper covers, 35 cents, 


512 pages. 


aD 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 


By HENRY GEORGE. 


B42 peges. Clatn. gite Paper covers, 35 cents, 
enlf or half morocco, &2.50, 





Half 


PROGRES ET PAUVRETE. 


(Progress and Poverty in French), 
Translation of P. L. LeMonnter, 
M2 paves, BPaper covers, $2.75, 
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PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? 


An exumination of the tar ff question with especial 
regird to the interests of lab re. 

By HENRY GFtORGE, 
Paper covers, & cents, 
half morocco, $3.0. 


ee 


PROTECTION OU LIBRE-ECHANGE ? 


(Protection o- Free Trave? in French) 
Tran tation of Louls Vossion. 
436 pages. Paper covers, 82.75, 


Cloth, &1 47. Half calf or 


THE LAND QUESTION. 


What it involves and how al ve it can be settiad, 
By HENRY GLORGE. 
Paper covers, 20 cents, 





PROGRESSO E POVERTA. 


(Progress and Poverty in Italian), 
Translation of Ludov vo Eusetlo, 
382 pages. Paper covers, 62 5. 


SETS OF THREE.---PROGRESS AND POVERTY, SOCIAL PROBLEMS, PROTECTION OR 
FREE TRADE? BOUND ALIKE, IN HALF CALF OR HALF MOROCCO, $7.50. 


ECONOMIC WORKS. 


By way of answering inquiries constantly received, we append a list of some 
economic and social works of various kinds, with prices, at which they will be for- 
warded post paid, Avy work not mentioned procurable in New York will be sent on 
receipt of publisher's price. 

ILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON.—THE 


sto oyuthis life. Tusd by bir clildrem 4 vols, 
Ctosh, sie Ou, 


ST pages, 





HE-AUSTRALIAN BALLOT SVSTEM 
asembodie ou he legis lum of various coun. 
ties. By J. A WIGMORE Cloth, $1.50 


REE LAND AND FREE TRADE.—THE 
Lesson. of the EB glish GC rn Laws Applied to the 
jaited Staves, by Hon. SAMUEL 8. COX. 8v0, cloth, 





SSAYS ON POLITICAL 


by FRED:RICK pas tal. Tmo, cotu, 81.45, 





1 
ECONOWY — 


No extra charge by mall NOPHISMS OF PROTECTION. — WITH | fects, 
LIFE INSUR AN CE The foilowing numbers of the “Land and Labor Li- Ne) preface vy Horace White, By FREDEnICK ; : 
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